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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report was designed to present assessments of UAF's Rural Alaska Honors Institute (RAMI) in the 
following three principal areas: the demographic and educational background of RAHI alumni; the 
retention of RAHI alumni in postsecondary courses and their persistence towafxJ degree attainment as 
compared with non-RAH! UA Native students; and the level of satisfaction of RAHI students and 
nominators with various aspects of the program. All 255 alumni who completed this six-weel< summer 
enrichment program, designed for academically promising Alaskan Native high school students, were 
selected as the target pqaulation in the study. Also included in the study were 100 teachers from mral 
school districts across the state of Alaska who served as RAHI student nominators. Data collection 
involved the review of academic records for all alumni through RAHI records, a survey of RAHI alumni a 
sun/ey of teachers that served as nominators for RAHI students, and a review of enrollment data for non- 
RAHI Native students through the University of Alaska's existing student infomiation databases. In addition 
to analyzing sun^ey results an attenpt was made to compare the college persistence of RAHI alumni to 
non-RAHl Native students enrolled in the University of Alaska, and also other students enrolled nationwide 
using the U.S Department of Education's persistence-track model. The major highlights of the report follow 



HIGHUGHTS 

Highlights of Alumni Survey 

Rural Alaskan students who enroll in RAHI have the foitowing characteristkjs: 

• Akimni come from socioeconomically deprived environments (3 out of 5 alumni 
came from families with yearly Incomes of $25,000 or less). 

• Students are not well prepared for academically rigorous study. 

• Alumni are rwt second generation students (49 % of parents of alumni did not 
attend or complete high school). 

• Students have not necessarily started to face the challenges involved in any 
educational endeavor with a life tong commitment to higher education. 

RAHI alumni were asked to judge how helpful the RAHI experience had been in buiWing various skills that 
have traditionally been seen as important outcomes of any educational experience that helps prepare one 
for college. From examining the results it is evident that students who attended RAHI have made 
significant strides in learning skills that will enable them to persist in undergraduate programs at any 
institution. Students who participated in RAHI show the following: 

• Significant increases in their math and reading ability after attending the six-week 
RAHI summer sesston. 

• 95 % of alumni found their participation in RAHI as being very helpful in preparina 
them for college. ^' k « 

• at RAHI. Native students developed skills necessary for success in college Skills 
like: 

being better prepared for a career; 
better prepared for ojllege; 
improved leadership skills; 
improved technical skills; 
improved human relattons skills. 

• 75 % have enrolled in postsecondary courses since they attended RAHI. 

• 92 % of students who have gone through the RAHI experience claim they would 
unequivocally recommend RAHI to other students. 
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Highlights of Survey Results For Nominators Who Recommend Native Students to RAMI 

• The typical high school official/teacher in lural Alaskan high schools is quite 
familiar with RAMI'S program and has typically found information RAMI easily 
available. 

Most nominators view the RAMI application process to t>e a clear one. 

• Evaluating RAHI goals. 97 % of the nominators did not view them to t)e loo 
ambitious', but 'just right.' Also, most of them did not recommend changes to any 
of the core or speciality courses offered at RAHI. 

• Majority of nominators knew of between 5 to 1 0 qualified and academically 
promising Alaskan Native students each year who did not apply to RAHI and 
should be recruited. 

• A commonly hekJ belief among the nominators was that there existed a need for 
greater interaction between RAHI staff and parents of students who attend RAHI. 

Comparison of RAHi Aiumni Performance with that of Other Alaskan Nathre Students 

College Persistence 

• Over 65 % of RAHI graduates enroll full-time in a 4-year institutwn in bachelors 
degree programs in the Fall following high school graduatton. 

• In comparison other UA Native (non-RAHl) students who enrolled at the same 
time, on an average show between 10% to 20% on-track enrollment. 

• A majority of Alaskan Native students attending University of Alaska System have 
usually begun their postsecondafy educatton off-track and opted to enroll in AA 
degree programs providing one-year certiffcates. 

• RAHI alumni have higher aspirattons and find themselves equipped with adequate 
academic and social preparatton to embark on a rigorous couise of study which is 
involved in conpleting a baccalaureate degree program. 

Degree •ttalnment 

• 12% of RAHI alumni from the 1984-85 summer session and 8% from the 1985-86 
session have gone on to graduate with a bachebrs degree in the fast-track 
(completed in the minin^m amount of time required). 

• None of the University of Alaska Native students followed in this study who started 
on-track at the same time as RAHI cohorts of 1984-85 and 1985-66 had attained 
a bachelor's degree as of summer of 1989. 

Comparison of RAHI Alwnni Performance with National Norma 

• Comparisons between U.S. Department of Education statistics and performance 
of RAHI students shows that, while on an average 65% or more of RAHI Alumni 
start out on-track in college only 28% of high school senk>rs nationwide do. 
Further, 12% of RAHI alumni had at the end of the first four years attained a 
bachelors as compared to 11% of the natbnat sample. 

ConskJering the scope and magnitude of the disadvantage brought to education by those students who 
participated in RAHI, these indicators of success are noteworthy. Despite the difficulty in obtaining data 
persistence rates for RAHI alumni surpass the success levels for other UA Native students as well as 
students attending college nationwide. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION 



Despite the efforts made by educatois in the past decade, full participation by Alaskan Native students in 
the state's colleges and universities remains unrealized. While Alaska's Native population has grown to 
over 17% of the total state population, only 7% of the total FV88 credit headcount enrDHn>ent at the 
University of Alaska System (UA) was Native. Alaskan Natives remain the state's only racial group having 
a tower UA participatfon rate in relation to their proportion of the total population. Imiicators for a change in 
the proportional level of Native higher education attendance do not appear to support an argument that a 
significant increase is imminent. For exanrple, in the last three years the prt^rtfon of the UA freshmen 
class that was Native has not increased, being consistently reported at 8%. (UA Statistical Abstracts 
1986-88) 

Statistics on the retention of students up to the point of degree conpletkDn and the distribution of degree 
recipients by degree level also help demonstrate the tower participation and degree attainment rates of 
Alaskan Natives at the University of Alaska. In FY88 only 5% of the total number of students who received 
a degree or certificate were Native; the towest proportton in the last three years. AcWittonally, nrwst of the 
degrees earned by Native students were at the one and tvra-year level; 62% were certificates and associate 
degrees. 31% were bachetore degrees, and 7% were masters. This centres to the non-Native distributton 
where 40% were certiftoates and associate degrees. 45% were bachetors degrees, and 15% were masters. 
(UA Statistical Abstract 1988. p.2-19) 

Recognition of the contirujir^ problem of a tow particHjatton rate in higher ecfcjcatton atorrg with a tow degree 
attainment rate by Alaskan Natives was reflected in the 1986 UA System Six-Year Plan. ACTION l .4.1 .2 of 
the plan targets the need to "increase the recoiitment, relentton arKj gra^iuatton of Native students enrolled 
in urtjan and njral programs" (University of Alaska Statewide Off tee of the Provost, 1986. p. 15). Figure l 
summarizes the survey results in the Six-Year plan asFdSsment report in relatton to ACTION 1.4.1 .2 as well 
as 'or the other four ACTIONS in the plan specifically related to Alaskan Native students. The charts in this 
figure show that ratings for this particular plan ACTION fell between no prooresa and sotyie progress 
being made over the first two-year period since the plan was approved. Only three of the thirty-one 
Six-Plan OBJECTIVES had a lower rating of progress being made than the OBJECTIVE that ACTION 
1 .4.1 .2 falls under: that OBJECTIVE being to "develop a comprehensive strategy for Native educatton h the 
UA System" (Gaytord. et al.. 1988, p. 30). 

One proven method that has been used throughout the United States to increase the higher educatton 
parttoipatton rate and degree attainment success goals described in ACTION 1.4.1.2 for specific target 
populattons (economically disadvantaged or specific racial/ethnic groups) is through the establishment of 
summer enrichment programs for promising students who are still in high scfiool. Through its Six-Year 
Plan, the University recognized the need to continue the summer enrichment efforts already begun, 
ACTION 1 .4.1 .5 calls for the University to "establish and maintain UA System-school district relattonships to 
jointly plan summer enrichment programs and institutes for Native high school students" (University of 
Alaska Statewide Office of the Provost. 1986. p. 15), 

The present report is fooised on the contrit3utton of Rural Alaska Honors Institute (RAHf). in satisfying 
ACTION 1 .4.1 .2 in nurturing rural Alaskan talent. RAMI is a six-week summer enrichment program at UAF 
for Native students from throughout the state of Alaska wfio have just £X)npteted their juntor year in high 
school. The first RAMI summer session was implemented in 1983. At the conpletion of the program's sixth 
summer sesston in 1988 \Ue program had hosted over 250 students. Except for the first summer sesston in 
1983, the sessions have included a formal evaluatton component. Each year RAHI evaluation included 
gathering of both qualitative and quantitative data. This report attempts to synthesize and integrate both the 
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FIGURE 1 . Assessment of the First Two Years' progress on 
UA Six- Year Plan Actions Specifically Related to Alaskan Natives 
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mformauon from evaluations of -ndividual RAHI summer sessions, and addrtional survey data into a 
mean|ngfu picture. Since the proc^ram has been underway for s.x years, sufficient evidence exists to 
warrant a traditional program review, by making this data analysis available it was intended mat several 
?n n^n^Au? K?!'"*"^.*^.® clifferenccs in the parsistence toward d.^gree attainment of RAHI alumni in relation 
to non-RAHl Native students at the University oi Alaska could be addressed. 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



This report was designed to present assessments in the foltowing three principal areas: 

the demographic and educational background of RAMI alumni: 

• the retention of RAMI alumni in postseoorKlary courses and their persistence toward 
degree attainment as conpared with rwn-RAHl UA Native students; and 

• the level of satisfaction of RAMI students arwJ nominators with various aspects of the program. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

RANI was es.ablished in 1982, following a series of meetings betwee i University of Alaska offidals and 
repre -*»ntatives of the Alaska Federatkin of Natives. The .^c^.:^ tor e^ablishing a summer enrkihment 
program stemmed from low enrolimer^ of Native students, an increasing number of Native dropouts, and a 
dismally poor graAiatton rate for UAF Native students. In addition to these concerns, it was feit that the 
students did not have appropriate academic preparatwn at the time of enrolling. This in turn. wouW lead 
to students having difficulties adjusting to varkjus aspects of camfXJS life. CWher concerns at the time 
included a need for cross-cultural faculty and staff devetopmen at the University. 

One of the early brochures on RAHI listed the *oltowing as the objectives of the program: 

(a) To recruit, enroll and retain the highest quality rural Alaska Native students, 

(b) To provide an on -campus enrichment and additkjnal preparation program for 
these students prtor to tfieir completion of high school, 

(c) To provkie a cadre of well-educated Alaska Native leadership in the following 
areas: business & management, natural resources & science, engineering 
and education, 

(d) To integrate prkJe in culture with professwnal capability, 

(e) To integrate the academk; experience on campus with practtcum experience 
in Alaska Native Corporations or their subsidiaries. 

(RAHI Program Brochure, 1984) 

Evaluation necessarily inplies a comparison with standards or objectives. In assessing the inpact of 
RAHI, the present report attempted to utilize the above objectives as a backdrop for evaluating the data 
collected. In the language of assessment, the questwns that will provkJe a thread of purpose throughout 
the report are: {1) what were the goals and objectives of RAHI? (2) what evidence indk:ates that the goals 
have t>een attained? and. (3) how can we define student outu"»mes - immediate, long-range, specific and 
general? 

Characteristics of RAHI 

Traditionally, an txjnors program challenges students whf ' am easily and quk:kty. It provides an 
academk: atmosphere where excr''ence in academic acirii6vei,..nt is approved. The teachir^ procedures 
involve a high prtHX)rtton of actfvitits devoted to eircitirjg student partfcipation. to developing higher levels of 
thought processes, to stinwiating curiosity atxl in general to challenging the minds and hearts of the 
students (Holtor, 198.1). The RAHI program incorporates all these features, but has some distinct 
characteristics that set <t apart from other tronore programs. 

Students recruited for RAHI are 'promising' college-bound njral Alaska Natives from throughout the state 
currently in their junior year in high school. Figure 2 shows the extent of the statewide recruitment of 
previous RAHI students. Once ktentified, these students are invited to participate in a six-week intensive 



academic enrichment program. The following is an excerpt from a program description dratted at the time 
RAH! was first implemented, and reflects the intentions of its founders: 



...attempts will be made to provide coursework in areas where their high schools may 
be deficient but which are necessary for adequate background in order to entei 
college. Durirg this term on campus, students will assisted in applying for 
admission to the University, and it is expected that by the time they complete their 
summer, they will have been accepted. If students show interest in, and background 
for institutions outside the state, they will be assisted in obtaining admission into these 
instituttons, although the goal for the University of Alaska - Fairtjanks is to achieve as 
freshmen enrollees. seventy five percent of the honors institute students. 
(Oemmert. 1982) 



The program description goes on to describe ways in which attempts \ ould be made to tnaintain personal 
comnxjnication with RAHI alumni on the'r return to their Native villages. Enrollment objectives for RAHI 
inckjded recruiting students in specifk; professional career paths, namely business and management, 
natural resources and science, engineering and education. Once accepted at UAF in the fieWs mentwned 
above, every attempt would be made to 'fast-track* these students inrough the University program. 
Assistance wouW be made availat>le through Student Orientatk?n Services (now called Rural Student 
Services) and the Special Services program at the UAF Fairbanks Campus. 

Two requirements were to be expected of RAHI alumni that entered UAF as freshmen: 

(1 ) that they maintain a minor in Alaska Native Studies and, 

(2) that they woukj engage in a two -month intemship program with one of the Alaska Native 
Corporations or its subsidiaries. 



FIGURE 2. RAHI Student Community of Origin 
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It Is apparent from these requirements that RAH, I as an honors program, was meant to go t>ej«)nd helping 
young Alaskan Natives develop into academicaHy arxl professionally competent adults. The program was 
designed to integrate these individuals into their cultural and social milieu. Not only was greater academic 
achievement being stressed at RAMI, but the program was devoted to nurturing alumni who are committed 
to understanding and maintaining cultural identity. 

Theoretical Frameworlc For Assessing Retention of RAHi Alumni in Postsecondary institutions 

Traditionally, retention has referred to conpleting a program at the institution entered in the time for which 
the program was designed (goal achievement), and attritton has meant not graduatir^ at that length of time. 
The use of such a dependent variable for RAHI alumni is not very meaningful because of the stopping-in, 
stopping-out and part-time enrollment that typifies these students in postsecondary institutions. Further, 
most RAHI cohorts have rrat been flowing through the postsecondary pipeline long enough to allow analysis 
of their enrollment through classw retention/attntksn models. Since the persistence of rural Native Alaskan 
students in college to obtain bachelor's degrees Is a reojmng policy topfc, this report will foojs on 
synthesizing the postsecondary persistence of RAHi alumni. 

Students' persistence in postsecondary educatkin has been an issue of considerable scholarly interest 
(e.g., Tinto, 1972. 1987; Astin, 1975,1982; Lenning et al., 1980; Pantages & Creedon. 1978; Spady, 1970; 
Cope & Hannah. 1975). Most of this research has attested to the fact that persistence in postsecondary 
institutions is the result of a complex set of influences. It has also underscored the importance of student 
persisterK:e as being the one salient indrcator of educational impact or excellence. 

Ttie Persistence Track i^Aodei 

The tradittonal ftow into and through 4-year institutk3ns towards bachelor's degrees begins in the fall 
following high school graduation. Full-tinw enrollment in 4-year insiitutions for the first academic year is 
foltowed by return for the second academic year. This pattern of full-time enrollment continues for four 
academic years and culminates in the award of a bachelor's degree. This tradittonal pattern or track 
represents an optimal flow through college. In other words, when students follow this track, they earn 
bachelor's degrees within a minimal amount of time and for a minimal cost. 

The diversity of deviations from the traditional persistence track can be overwhelming. Students delay 
entry, enroll part-time, transfer to less-than-4-year instituttons. stopout and dropout to deviate from the 
traditional persisterxie track. Even students who stay on track may transfer from institution to institution. In 
any case, the traditional persistence track provkJes a point of viewing college pereistence. It allows 
deviations to be classified and categorized. 

Trends In College Persistence 

Since 1980 the U.S. Department of Education has been following the persistence of the high school 
graduation class of that year. These students were foltowed in 1982, 1984, and 1986. Hence, the 
persistence track described in their survey report Collfipfl Persistence and Degree Attainment fnr 198Q Hi^^ h 
School Graduates: Hazards for Transfprs. .qf opouls. and Paft-Timers mvfln; academic yearsi 980-81 to 
1983-84. and bache tor's degree conpletion as of 1986. A few highlights of this report foltow: 

At»out one-third of the graduating high school class of 1980 never enrolled in any type of 
postsecondary educatton. About one-fourth entered 4-year colleges full-time in the fall 
immediately following graduation to pursue bachetor's degrees. 

The remaining two-fifths entered less-than-4-year institutions, attended part-time, or 
delayed entry. 

Of the high school graduates of 1 980 who immediately entered 4-year colleges, about 4 
out of every 7 (or about one-sixth c* the entire 1 980 graduating class) persisted full-time 
for 4 years. Three-fourths of these persisters attained bachelor's degrees. 



• When students shifted to part-time studies, stopped out. or transferred to 
tess-than-4-year institutions, their subsequent attainmefrt of a bachetor's degree dropped 
to about one-half the rate found for persisters. 

• Althwjqh only about one-eighth of persisting students transferred from one 4-year 
institution to another 4-year institutksn, these types of transfers decreased the chances 
that the students would subsequently leave the persistence tracK. 

These findings of the U.S. Department of Education are largely consistent with the body of existing 
research on persistence. Students who begin college in two-year institutions are significantly less likely to 
persist in higher education or to ot^ain a bachetor's degree than students who start at four year institutions 
(Astin. 1982; Cohen et al., 1978). Hill's 1986 rflport CnmplPtinn Time For Bachelor's Degrees published at 
National Center for Educational Statistics, found that less than one-half of aH bachelor's degrees awarded 
were eamed within four years of entry. Knef^er 1988 ^Studgnt Pro grpss in Collene. National Center for 
Education Statistics) found that bachelor's degree completion took about 8 months tonger than expected to 
complete, with freshman and sentor levels partteularly prone to delays. 

The U.S. Department of Education's report on the high school graAjating class of 1980, documents what 
many have claimed about higher education enrollmerrt - that the normal persistence' pattern of enrolling 
full-time foltowing high school graduatton and conpleting a college education without Interruption is not at 
all normal. With stopping out, dropping out and shifts to part-time enrollment, only 19% of the class of 1980 
had stayed in college full-time for four <X)nsecutive year^. 

Figure 3 dramatically shows some of the dlffererwes that exist among minority groups on the lasi track'. 
Asians were overwhelmingly ahead of otfier minority groups; one of every three Asian in the class of 1980 
continued full-time college enrollment for the four year period. In sharp contrast, only one of every twelw 
American Indians was among this group. 

Lin (1988). in his report A Study of NJatlve Amgrican Students in a Predominantly Wh'rtfi College stated that 
as a whole, American Indians have achieved the lowest educational levels among all racial minorities. Astin 
(1982), found that within a four year period, 6% of American Indian students conpleted osllege degrees, 
while 7% of Chicano and Puerto RIcan, 12% of Black, and 23% of White students completed degrees. 
Attempts have been made to uncover factors contributing to poor academic performance of American 
Indian students. Some of the factors found to be related to tow educattonal achievement are poor high 
school preparatton, financial problems, poor study habits aral other 'individually' based factors (Guyette & 
Heth, 1983; Sandoval. 1978; Scott. 1986). 

In his review of available research evtoence Lin (1988) point«j out that some researchers fiave chosen 
another approach arKf focused ttieir attentton on di«x>verjng the secret of success of those few wfx) persist, 
and are doing well, and are successfully completing their sclxwiing. In a recent study at Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribal College. Atkin arxj fak (1983) identified four major factors which contritxited to students' 
persistence through graduation: personal motivation, adequate parental and finarKial support, positive 
faculty responsiveness, and support of friends. In his Wisconsin study. Wilson also had very similar 
findings; financial aid ranked first as a factor contributing to college rompletton. foltowed by family support, 
having a personal goal, determination, and intelligence (Wilson, 1983). 

Whether we are focusing on success or failure, the fact remains that academic performance of American 
Indian students has not improved nuich over the years. A statewide survey of \ni\an educatton in the State 
of Washington, reported a 'downward trend in reading arKi mathematics achievement scores' (Washington 
Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia. 1984). In yet another study analyzing the 
tong-term performance of minority and rxjn minority studer^s, Wilson found that after four years at a large 
university, "minority and non minority students were more sharply separated by the cumulative GPA based 
on all work completed over their undergraduate careers than tfiey were by GPA reflecting worit completed 
during the first semester or first year (Wilson. 1981). Other researchers have argued that from this 
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perspective the problem of low academic pertomiarTce is primarily a matter ol motivation. The question that 
remains unanswered is: why do minority students continue to loose motivation during their college years? 

FIGURE 3. College Students on the Fast Track From the High School Class of 1980 
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Findings From Selected Program Reviews of Academic Enrichment Programs Similar to RAHl 

An extensive literature search for reports on program evaluation of other initiatives to irr^ve minority 
student achievement and also progran^ for the gifted and talented was conducted. Mo^ reports 
encountered had rrot urdertaken program reviews with the intent of following up participants t)eyond 
participation in their particular program. Prt^ram reviews reported on the academic gains made by 
particHjants throi^h the pre-testing and post-testing of participants. The literature. In general, reflected the 
non-existence of student tracl<ing syslems for academic enrichment pnc^rams such as RAHl. This in turn 
has led to a virtual absence of any accountability mechanisms for i-nonftorlng long-term minority 
progress through bridge programs. 

In the fall of 1986, a pilot honors program was initiated in the San Diego Community College District to meet 
the needs of highly motivated students. A four-part evakjation of the pilot project was corKlucted in 1987, 
involving a survey of the educatfonal and demographic backgrourKj of all txsnors students; a telephone 
survey of all students wlx> dropped an honors class; a student evaluation of honors courses and instructors; 
and an evaluation of the course, program administration, and students by the faculty. Findings of the 
evaluation included the following: (1) 276 students enrolled in the honors program in the spring of 1987; (2) 
44% of the honore students were over 30 years of age in contrast to 37% of the general populatbn, and 
65% had some previous college experience; (3) 17% indicated that the fK>nors program was one of their 
reasons for enrolling at the college; (4) by the end of the spring term, 34% of the honors students had 
witlTdrawn, with the most common reason given being conflict with wori< schedule; (5) overall 28% of the 
fionors students expressed an appreciation for the individualized instruction, small class size, intellectual 
challenge, and high standards of the program. 
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The Department of Ecfejcational Accountability, Montgomefy County Public Schools in Rodwille. Maryland 
published the Pfeliminarv study of thft MCPS Honors Pm^ram evaluating the first year (1983-84) 
implementation of an expanded high school gifted and talent id student Honors Program. The Honors 
Program Included advanced placenwnt courses, advanced level courses, avA honors level work In 
designated MCPS program courses. Data were collected from three sources: (1) student and teacher 
inten<iew8 at six high schools; (2) systemwide enrollment and performance data for tfie first semester: and 
(3) telephone interview comments from school adminlstratorB and guidance counselors. Findings revealed 
that the MCPS program was being inr^mented according to county guidelines in all areas except foreign 
languages. The cuniculum was differentiated and challenging. Honors students believed they were 
learning more and better. Some of the recommendations included continulr^ efforts to encourage Black 
and Hispanic student partldpation, and adding or subtracting certain Honors Program courses. 

Culler (1986). undertook an extensive evaluation ^x>nsored by the Ford Foundation for the Califomia 
Academic Scholars Achievement Program. In the report RaciaHv inta^ratinq Cniieyj-Preparatcir^ Math 
Classes- An Evahjation of a Univftrsitv-Hiah School Partnarship Culler compares student achievements to 
the goals of the program. The goals were to revitalize the college-preparatory mathematics program of two 
Califomia high schools, and to increase the number of minority students complete that program. Other 
goals Included establishing coHegial relattonships between the faculties of tfie h^ schools and the 
University of Califomia at Berkeley, establishing mathematics honors programs, encouraging active 
involvement by parents and establishing a close worthing relatlonsh^ with the Hisparoc community. Part of 
the evaluation focused on examining the academic records of Black students, with an analysis of the 
program's effect on their perfomnance in mathematics and their persistence in taking mathematics. The 
evaluatfon was based on indivkftjal and qroKxp interviews and classroom observations. The report 
concluded that attfKHjgh the program was not successful in helping students that began in the stow track to 
move to the college-preparatory track, it did encourage schools to pay attention to the academic success 
rate of tfieir minority students. 

An evaluation detemiined the outcome and impact of the project 'A Career Education Program for the 
Gifted and Talented in Rural Cokarado', conducted by the South Cer^ral Board of Cooperative Education 
Servfces. Results of the evaluatton showed that students involved in the project scored higher on 
instmments measuring preparation for accomplishment of tasks related to life and career skills. The project 
students were aware of more sources of information and factors to consider in making career choices and 
were more advanced in their career planning and pursuits as compared to their peers. 

Arcuri et al. (1892), reported on data collected for Stockton State College's Academte Skills Program. This 
academte boot camp is an extremely demarxling prefreshmen summer program for disadvantaged 
students. The program involves a regimen of earty morning joggir^, daily classes with heavy assignments 
each day, and intensive afternoon and evening tutoring. Data on the effectiveness of this program were 
collected over a four year period. The authors of the report pointed out that the abHity to make meaningful 
compansons between the summer program students and their classmates broke down after the end of the 
freshmen year. This was so, nwstly because of a large influx of transfer students into the cohort and 
because of the structure of collegewide data gathering. But tongitudinal tracking of the summer program 
students provkled some assurance that the benefits of the program are durable. A check on the cunwlative 
CPAs of former summer program students in 1981 produced averages of 1.9 for freshmen, 2.1 for 
sophomores. 2.4 for juniors, and 2.8 for seniors. Another check on the graduating class of 1982, to see 
how many of the summer program students of 1978 had survived. yieWed a success rate of 62 perx»nt at 
Stockton. The authors pointed out that these figures did not include students who may have finished 
elsewhere or who may return to Stockton to finish later. 

Another successful precollege summer program for minority students is housed at Xavier University of 
Louisiana. Carmtehael (1982), reporting on the pn>gram claimed that in 1980-81, Xavier University of 
Louisiana placed more Blacks into medfcal schools than any other U.S. college except Harvard Michigan 
and Howard. The program. Project SOAR (Stress on Analytical Reasoning), is a six-week summer program 
for prefreshmen devetoped jointly by the departments of btology, chemistry, mathematics, and phystes. 
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SOAR, as the name implies, is unusual in that it attempts to devetop proWem-sofving ability rather than 
teach content. Charmichael (1982), pointed out that students consistentty respond on questionnaires that 
they have learned a great deal as partlc^nts and that ttiey would recommend the program to others. That 
they consider It worthwhile was further verified by the fact that such large numbers of students chose to givo 
up a summer of either work or play to participate in a noncredit program that pays no stipends Analysis of 
pretests and posttests for the Nelson-Denny Reading Exam and Preliminary SAT each summer have 
indicated that the program is indeed measir^g students' sklfls. Data collected as a part of this longitudinal 
study indicated that SOAR partic^ants were twice as likely to complete degree requirements in biotogy or 
chemistry from Xavier than were freshmen who entered the same department the same year but dkJ not 
partlc?>ate in SOAR. Results of the study also showed a higher proportion of SOAR than non-SOAR 
students were enrolling in the nation's most prestigious institutions. 

Designed and written especially for the small, mral school district is the report Planninn imptemftnting aryi 
Eyah i atinn a PTParam in Gifted Friucatinn m SmaH Rural Sf^hfloi nnrt^c piih»ch«ri py the Haistead Rural 
High School Districts of Kansas. The report presents a gukJance model for devetoj^ng IndivkJualized 
programs for gifted students in districts faced with the problems of small enrollment, geographical isolation, 
and lack of financial resources. Included in this report are fonnats for program evakjatton, time lines and 
checkHsls for program development. 

The University of California at Berkeley's Summer Bridge Program for minorities has evolved into a complex 
operation of effective retertion activity. The Summer Bridge Program senred to fill the gaps between the 
academic competencies, study skills, and social skills of entering minority freshmen as they left high school 
and the comparable skills necessary for success at the university. Omckefs report The Bericetev Rriripa a 
CQfpPTRhftnfilVfl Summfir Pmgrflm discussed significant gains that were made by students in reading, 
writing, math and chemistry. An analysis of college persistence rates for the Summer Bridge Program 
showed an average of 83% retentton between 1975 and 1981 . 

A more recent report by Fyre (1988), was presented to Denver's Summer Bridge Program Advisory 
Committee on The Effectiveness of thfl1<j88 Siimmaf Rrkiffft Pmgr a m of thg CnmrniinHv Ccinaae of nenwr 
a nd MetfQpglitan St a te Cnilftge This Summer Bridge Program, a partnership between Metropolitan State 
College and the Community College of Denver, was a five week intensive program at the Auraria Campus 
involving skill development classes, college sampling classes, career and personal counseling, and a 
variety of enrichment activities. The overall purpose of this program was to motivate students to pureue 
college careers. Fyre (1988), on the basis of his evaluatwn concluded that taken as a whole, reviews of the 
program suggested that student gains in basic academic skills, self-esteem, and motivation were signlficam 
Overall evaluations by students and staff suggested that the Summer BrWge Program pfx>vided a solution to 
a definite need In the community; created a positive attitude in the students towanjs college in general and 
towards the Communrty College of Denver and Metropolitan State College in particular; was a delightful 
positive, ennching, educational experience for all participants; and, that the pix>gram be continued for future 
students. 



Drawing from a literature review and survey of community colleges with honors programs, James (1986) 
presented a series of recommended strategies and tactics for the establishment and continuation of 
community coHege honors programs. His recommendations for the 'refinement' of honors programs 
included distrtouting the results of informal evaluation and evaluation by external agencies, initiating 
follow-up studies of graduates of the program and setting up of advisory committee of students and 
community representatives. 

A wkje anay of strategies have been used by individual institutions to ir prove the success of minority 
^? .«lll"*^f"i^' ^^^"^"^ overviews exist (see Clewell & Ficklen, 1986; C hristoffel. 1986; Richardson, et 
al 1987) of the assortment of promising initiatives that have been pursued on various campuses wfth 
relative success. Success, however, comes not just from the process of choosing a strategy, but 
from the quality and petvaslveness of the commitment to Improve minority achievemem 
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CHAPTER IL 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



DEFINING STUDENT OUTCOMES FOR RAHI 

Measuring the quality of academic programs often seems to be an elusive quest. There are atwut as 
many different types of student outcomes as there are individuals who have investigated the field (Ewell. 
1985). In understanding student outcomes, some of the distinctions listed below should be kept in mind: 

Cognltlva Outcomes Affective Outcomes 

(a) Gain in knowledge vs Changes in attitude or values 

(b) Increased knowledge in vs Ability to reason analytically 
a particular area in that subject area 

Psychological Outcomes Behavlofal Outcomes 

(c) Mastery of concepts vs Actual job performance 

(d) Intenttons of completing vs Actual enrollment In post- 
postsecondary educatwn secondary programs and the 

attainment of advanced degrees 

Given the unique characteristics of RAHI, the process of kSentifying student outcomes for the program is a 
challenging one. Inspite of the fact that RAHI is considered an honors program, is focus is on serving as 
a summer preparatory program that provides general academic assistance to upward bound Native 
students. If gain in knowledge and improved academic skills were to be the sole focus of the student 
outcomes of RAHI, it wouW not take long before it became apparent that a six week summer program 
cannot do wonders for all who might attend. It simply would be naive to think that a brief transitional 
program can do more than start the process of skiH buikJing (Myers & Uridsen, 1982). For RAHl's 
founders, some posHive academic outcomes are indeed important and essential. But in additton to an 
increase in basic academfc skills. RAHI intended that the young people who participated in the program 
develop a sense of identiflcatton with higher educatton institutions (particulariy UAF) and commit 
themselves to working toward four-year college degrees. 

Following are some student outcomes detemiined to be of value, in assessing the academic contributions 
of RAHI: 

Gain In Knowledge 

(a) Evklence of significant increases in Nelson-Denny reading test scores and ACT Math scores, 
between pretesting, prior to enrolling in a RAHI session, and posltesting. conducted at the 
conclusk>n of the session. 

(b) Significant increases in grade point averages between cumulative high school junrar GPA 
prior to enrolling in RAHI and final high school GPA subsequent to the RAHI experience 

(c) Alumn» evaluation of increased knowledge in specific subject areas offered at RAHI 

(d) Alumm as well as RAHI nQminatorfi' (high school teachers or administrators who nominated 
students for the RAHI program) assessment of educattonal, vocational, interpersonal and 
organizational skills taught at RAHI. 

Evidence of Being Upward Bound 

(a) Alumni Intentions of pursuing advanced degrees if they are not currently enrolled In 
postsecorKlary programs. 

(b) Alumni enrollment in postsecondary courses following graduation from high school. 
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Changes in Attttudes and Values 

(a) Akjmni attitudes and values expressed as a response to the foltowing questions: 
What is your greatest accomplishment since attending RAHI? 
What were RAHI s greatest strengths and weaknesses? 
What is your long range occupational ^al? 

All alumni who have participated in RAHI summer sessions during the period of 1983 to 1988. were 
selected as the target population for the study. Included in the sample were a total of 255 alumni who 
were found to have completed RAHI programs. Also Included in the study are a total of 167 nominators 
whose assessment of RAHI was sought. 



The present report can be considered as having a cross-sectional reseafX^h design. The term 
cross-secttonal is used to refer to the one-time collection of data from an students vvho participated in 
RAHI programs. The design can be thought of as an infomiational snapshot of the students at a single 
moment in their college careers. Such a research design is not without weaknesses and conpromises 
Some compromises to the internal validity of the study were inevitable. This section of the report 
documents what kind of infomiatton was gained, what was given away and at what price First an 
account of what was gained: 

The evaluation of RAHI consisted of several conrponents involving different data sources. These data 
sources included a review of academic and personal history of each alumnus through RAHI records a 
survey of RAHI alumni, a survey of RAHI nominators and telephone follow-ups with alumni who failed 'to 
respond initially to the mailed survey. Each of these data sources will be discussed individually. 

Review Of Academic arK* Personal History Files for Alumni Through RAHI Records 
Spedfic data collected for all alumni through RAHI records included information on year of enrollment 
ethnic group and community of origin, gender, regtonal corporation to which they betonged. high school 
cumulative GPA at the time of enrollment. Nelson-Denny Reading pretest and posttest scores. ACT Math 
pretest and posttest scores and specialty RAHI courses taken by alumni. 

RAHI Alumni Survey 



educational products of RAHI. Therefore, a great deal of time and effort wcis spent 



METHODOLOGY 





RAHI Ntjminatofs' Survey 
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Telephofi© Follow-up With RAHI Alumni 

Alumni who did not respond initially to the survey questionnaire were contacted by phone. In instances 
where it was possible to reach alumni themselves, they were asked to re^nd to the survey questions 
over the phone, if individuals other than alumni were reached and addresses could be veritied an 
additional copy of the questionnaire was mailed out 

Review of Enrollment History Records tor University of Alaska 
(non-RAHl) Native Alaskan Students 

For purposes of drawing comparisons between college persistence rates of RAHI alumni and their peers 
a a>mparison group was studied. The comparison group consisted of (non-RAHl) Alaskan Native 
students who have attended the University of Alaska from the same cohorts as RAHI alumni. Enrollment 
data for this comparison group of students were conpiled through the University of Alaska's ISIS 
database for 1984^0 and the SIS student database for 1987-89. Specific information collected included 
semester of entenng UA for the first time, all subsequent enrollment at UA. students' part-time /full-time 
status and infomialion on the degree program these students were enrolled in. 

A sumnriari2ation of the major tasks and task dependencies of the f^jject to assess the RAHI program is 
provrded m the PERT chart in Figure 4. Each of the major methodology phases of the project described 
in this section are identified along with the time and resource schedules for the tasks 



SCOPE OF THE STUDY 



Basic to saentific evidence is the process of comparison, of recording differences or of contrast The 
concept of controlled conparisons is fundamental to any meaningful analysis of data. kJeally a control 
group for RAHI alumni would have been one that was conprised of students that had been selected to 
participate m RAHI sessions but had failed to enroll. Given the nature of speaal programs such as RAHI 
the possibility of devetoping such a control group did not exist. In the absence of a control group we 
Choose relevant companson groups where possible. Relevant comparison groups for the RAHI alumni 



(1 ) other Native students enrolled in postsecondary institutions in the state of Alaska- 

(2) All other students pursuing postsecondary education in Alaska: 

(3) Other minority students in colleges and universities In the natbn- and 

(4) All other students enrolled nationwide. 

^l!^^-^';'®!^ *° ''f'^^^ ''^ ^''^y'^ ""^'"9^ s*®'" ^^f" comparatively tow response rates of 

cSSlnV ..'rl^^ accompanied by some unwelcome 

conditions - sample unrepresentativeness. a diminished likelihood of identifying reliable differences and 
^i?",*"" "^"^^ °/ procedures. Even among alumni who did respond, errors can be 

rtZor!^c a numtjer of sources: inability to obtain complete infomiatton; ambiguous responses 
differences in interpreting questions; and inability or unwillingness to give correct information 
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FIGURE 4. Project Schedule Summafy 
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CHAPTER III. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



RESULTS OF THE ALUMNI SURVEY 



PART I Demographic Characteristics of RAMI Alumni 
RAHI Enrollment 

A total of 255 students enrolled in various RAHI summer institutes . , du.c 1 lists the distnbution of RAHI 
alumni in each of the summer sessions and provides the breakdown of RAHI alumni that responded to the 
survey. 



Table 1. 

RAHI Enrollmant and Alumni Sun/ey Response Characteristrcs by Year 



RAHI Enrollment Alumni Response Alumni Response 



Year Distribution Distribution Rate 
M % N % 2iL_ 

1983 40 15.7 16 9.4 40 0 

1984 46 18,0 25 14.7 54.3 

1985 43 16 9 29 17.1 67 4 

1986 39 15.3 27 15.8 69.2 

1987 41 16.1 31 18.3 75 6 

1988 46 18.0 41 24.2 89 1 



TOTAL 255 1 00.0% 169 100.0% 66.3% 



Gender 

Of the 255 alumni that enrolled in RAHI's six summer sessions, 162 were females and 72 were males 
I able 2 lists the number of males and females enrolled in each session by year and the breakdown for 
alumni respondents to the survey by gender. 



Table 2. 

RAHI Enrollment and Survey Response by Gender 



RAHI 1983-88 Enrollment by Gender 



Year 



Male 



Female 





N 


% 


N _ 


% 


1983 


19 


47.5 


21 


52.5 


1984 


16 


34.8 


30 


67.4 


1985 


15 


34.8 


28 


65.1 


1986 


12 


30.8 


27 


69.2 


1987 


17 


41.4 


24 


58.5 


1988 


14 


30.5 


32 


69.5 


TOTAL 


93 


36.4 


162 


63.9 



Survey Response by Gender 
Male Female 



5 
9 
9 
10 
12 
16 

"eT' 



31.3 
36.0 
31.0 
37.0 
38,7 
39.0 

36.0 



JL 



11 
16 
20 
17 
19 
25 



68.7 
64.0 
69.0 
63.0 
61 .3 
61.0 



108 63.9 
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Ethnic Origin 

Table 3 describes the ethnic origin of RAMI alumni. The largest group o» Native Alaskans were those ot 
Vupk origin. Other ethnic groups significantly represented were the Inuplq and Athabascans. 



Table 3. 

RAMI Alumni by Ethnic Group 



Figure 5. 

Ethnteity of RAMI Alumni 



Ethnic Group 



N 



% Cumulative % 



Other 



Yupik 


105 


41.2 


41.2 


Inupiq 


72 


28.2 


69.4 


Athabascan 


41 


16.1 


85.5 


Aleut 


9 


3.5 


89.0 


Tlingil 


7 


2.7 


91.7 


Sit>erian Yup'ik 


6 


2.4 


94.1 


Caucasian 


3 


1,2 


95.3 


Haida 


2 


0,8 


96.1 


Other 


10 


3.9 


100.0 



Yupik 



inupiq 



Siberian 
Yup'ik 




Caucasian 



Haida 
Athabascan 



Alumni Membership In Regional Corporations 

Of the 255 RAHI alumni, 90 belonged to Calista Corporation. Other corporations that had members 
significantly represented among the alumni were NANA, Doyon and Bering Strait. Table 4 shows the 
distribution of RAHI alumni by their membership in Regional Corporations. 

Table 4. 

Alumni Membership in Regional Corporations 



Name of Corporation 


N 


% 


Name of Corporation 


N 


% 


Calista 


90 


35.2 


Aleut 


5 


1.9 


NANA 


39 


19.2 


Athna 


5 


1.9 


Doyon 


29 


15.2 


Cook Inlet Region 


2 


07 


Bering Strait 


29 


11.3 


Kaverak 


2 


0.7 


Bristol Bay 


8 


3.1 


Thirteenth 


2 


0.7 


Arctic Slope 


8 


3.1 


Konaig 


2 


0.7 


Sea Alaska 


8 


3.1 


Savoor^a 


2 


0,7 








UnkrKSwn 


4 


1 5 



Sources of Financial Assistance Received by Alumni 

Table 5 lists the various sources of financial assistance received by RAHI alumni that responded to the 
survey. The most commonly reported sources of financial assistarx:e were Alaska State Student Loans. 
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Pell Grants, and Native Corporation Student Financial Aid. While examining the figures in Table 5 it should 
be kept in mind that some of the alumni who responded to the survey had not received any financial 
assistance and others indicated more than one source of assistance. 



Table 5. 

Sources of Financial Assistance For Survey Respondents 



Type of Assistance 


N 


% 


Alaska State Student Loan 


52 


28.6 


PeH Grant 


45 


24.7 


Native Corporation Student Financial Aid 


42 


23.1 


BIA Financial Assistarrce 


24 


13.3 


Guaranteed Student Loan 


8 


44 


SEIG (State Educational Incentive Grant ) 


6 


3.3 


JPTA (Job Partnership Training Act) 


3 


1.6 


ROTC Financial Assistance 


2 


1.1 


TOTAL 


182 


100.0 % 



Socioeconomic Background of Alumni 

Of the 169 alumni that responded to the survey. 132 indicated their family's socioeconomic status Their 
responses are summarized in Table 6 and Figure 6. 



Table 6, 

Socioeconomic Status of Alumni Parents 



Figure 6. 

Socioeconomic Status of Alumni Parents 



Income 



Under $15,000 
$15,000 to $25,000 
$25,000 to $40,000 
$40,000 to $50,000 
Over $50,000 



TOTAL 



N 



50 
41 
19 
14 
8 



% 



38% 
31% 
14% 
11% 
6% 



132 100% 



$40,000- 
$50,000 



Over $50,000 
Under $15,000 




$25,000 
$40,000 



$15.000-$25.000 
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A total of 149 alumni reported their own total yearly irKX)me. Responses with regards to their 
socioeconomic background are summarized in Table 7 and Figure 7. 



Table 7. 

Socioeconomic Status of Alumni 



Figure 7. 

Socioeconomic Status of Alumni 



Income 


N 


% 


Under $15,000 


137 


92% 


$15,000 to $25,000 


4 


3% 


$25,000 to $40,000 


7 


4% 


$40,000 to $50,000 


1 


1% 


Over $50,000 


0 




TOTAL 


149 


100% 



$15,000-25,000 



$40,000-$50,000 
$25.000-$40.000 




Under $15,000 



Use of English Language by Alumni and Their Parents 

Tables 8 and 9 summarize alumni responses to questions about whether English was the most frequently 
spoken language by them and their parents. 



Table 8. 

English As Most Frequently Used 



Table 9. 

English As Most Fri'quently Used 



Language 


- Alumni 




Language - 


Parents of Alumni 


Usage of English 


N 


% 


Usage of English 


N % 


Yes 


128 


87.6 


Yes 


104 67.9 


No 


18 


12.4 


No 


49 32.1 


TOTAL 


146 100% 


TOTAL 


153 100 7o 



Educational Background of Alumni Parents 

Alumni responses to the survey indicate that over forty percent of their parents did not attend or finish high 
sctTOol. Table 10 describes the educational level of alumni parents. 
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Table 10. 

Educational Level of Alumni Parents 



Educational Level 


N 


Father 

% 


N 


Mother 

% 


Did not attend or finish 
high sc^c! 


66 


45 


68 


44 


Graduated from h^h 
scfxx)lor attained GED 


39 


27 


46 


30 


Attended college/vo-tecti 
school/institute 


31 


21 


29 


19 


Graduated fronfi college 
with q bachelors degree 


11 


7 


11 


7 


TOTAL 


147 


100% 


154 


100% 



Occupationai Status of Alumni 

Table 11 describes alumni responses to their primary vocation or job category. Not all alumni that 
responded to the survey indicated their occupation. Others picked more than one of the occupational 
categories. Sixty-eight percent of survey respondents conskJered then^elves primarily students. That 
figure in itself underscores the success RAH I has had in molding the educational careers of Alaskan Native 
students. 

Table 11. 

Occupational Status of Alumni 



Occupation 


N 


% 


Student 


91 


67.9 


Not enployed not by choice 


8 


6.0 


Teacher Aide/T eactier 


7 


5.2 


Office support worker/Clerical 


7 


5.2 


Homemaker 


6 


4.5 


Fisheman/seafood processing/farmer/trapper 


5 


3,7 


Military service/ goven-iment official 


3 


2.2 


Skilled craftsman/Carpenter/Mechanical 


2 


1.6 


Business offtcer/accountant/sales person 


2 


1.6 


Subsistence provider 


1 


0.7 


Tourism 


1 


0.7 


Not enployed by choice 


1 


0.7 


Social service worker 


0 


0.0 


Aviation support4)ilot 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 134 


100% 



Alumni were asked to identify factors that had proven to be important in finding jobs. Direct application to 
employers was the approach identified most often. Table 12 lists other factors selected by the alumni. 
Once again survey respondents had the option of irKflcating one or more factors that had contributed to 
their finding employment. The total N of 47 in Table 12 therefore does not indicate responses from 47 
alumni. Most alumni { 68 % ) had already Indicated eariier that they were primarily students and therefore 
questkjns regarding their emptoyment were not aji^licable. 
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Table 12. 

Factors Important in Finding a Job 



Factors 


N 


% 


Direct application to employer 


15 


31 9 


Friends and relatives 


9 


19.1 


Teacher or faculty members assistance 


8 


17.0 


Newspaper ad 


6 


12.9 


Enptoyment agency 


5 


10.6 


University placement office 


4 


8.5 


TOTAL 


47 


100% 



Activities Alumni Engaged In After Graduating From RAHI 

The survey asked alumni to indicate what activities they had engaged in following their RAHI experience. 
Table 13 provides the breakdown of activities the alumni engaged in by their year of enrollment. It should 
be noted, that it was possible for an alumnus to list more than one activity or none at all. 

Table 13. 

Activities Alumni Engaged in Following The RAHI Experience 



Activities Akjmni Engaged In 




Percentage of Response by Year 




1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


After Leaving RAHI 


{ N=38) 


( N=40 ) 


{ N=47) 


( N»46) 


{ N=38 ) 


(N=21 




% 


% 




% 


% 


% 


Gotten married 


10.5 


10.0 


8.5 


2.2 


26 


0.0 


Had children 


13.2 


10.0 


10.6 


6.5 


5.3 


4.8 


Been a subsistence provider 


10.5 


5.0 


4.3 


13.0 


16.8 


4.8 


Been active in native corporation 


8.0 


12.5 


4.3 


2.2 


7.9 


19.0 


Attended a college or vocational school 


36.8 


45.0 


42.5 


41.3 


44.7 


19.0 


Volunteer for social service agencies 


10.5 


10.0 


10.6 


17.4 


7.9 


14.3 


Served as local school board member 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


2.2 


0.0 


9.5 


Served in the armed forces 


0.0 


0.0 


12.8 


10.9 


15.8 


23.8 



The aclivdies Native students had engaged in ranged from having gotten married to having been an unpaid 
volunteer for social service agencies. The most significant set of responses in Table 13 are those in the 
highlighted row pertaining to the percent of alumni indicating enrollment in a college or vocational school 
The high proportion of students from each RAHI cohort indicating college attendance underscores the 
commitment of these students in continuing their education. If the proportion of 1988 RAHI alumni 
indicating college attendance seems low, it is because this RAHI cohort was comprised of seniors in hiqh 
school at the time of responding to the survey. 
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PART tl. Academic Assessment 



High School CPAs at ttie Time of Enrollment 

Students selected for partlc^tion in RAHI are. amor^ other criteria, selected on the basis of superior 
academic performarKie in high school. Table 14 on the distnbutton of GPAs of RAHI alumni at the time of 
enrolling in the program reflects this selection procedure None of the students enrolled in the program had 
a GPA lower than 2.0 and 184 out of 255. i.e. 72% had GPAs higher than 3.0. 

Table 14. 

DIstrftxjtion of High School GPAs at the Time of Enrollment in RAHI 



GPA Year of Enrollment 





'83 


'84 


'85 


'86 


'87 


'88 


Total 


% 


2.00 to 2.50 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


5 


2.0 


2.50 to 3.00 


4 


1 


4 


7 


14 


3 


33 


12.9 


3.00 to 3.50 


8 


32 


21 


17 


16 


24 


118 


46.3 


3.50 to 4.00 


7 


10 


14 


14 


10 


11 


66 


25.8 


TOTAL 


20 


45 


39 


39 


41 


38 


255 


100% 



Cumuiathre GPAs at High School Graduation Following Participation In RAHI Summer Session 

Being an academic enrichment program, RAHI expects from its graduates a higher level of academic 
performance on their return to their respective high schools. Distnbutton of final high school GPAs for 
alumni are listed in Table 15. Of 115 alumni that indtoated their final high school GPA, only 8 alumni 
graduated with a GPA lower than 3.0. 

Table 15. 

Final High School GPA of Alumni 



Year of Enrollment 
GPA 83 '84 85 '86 '87 '88 Total 





N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


2.5 to 3.0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 


8 


6.9 


3.0 to 3.5 


3 


9 


9 


10 


8 


6 


45 


39.2 


3.5 to 4.0 


6 


8 


12 


9 


13 


14 


62 


53.9 



TOTAL 10 18 23 21 23 20 115 100% 



Nelson-Denny Reading Pretest and Posttest Scores 

The Nelson-Denny Reading test is administered to all RAHI students prior to enrolling In a summer session 
and again at the conclusion of each session. Tables 16 and 17 provide a distribution of these scores by 
year of enrollment in RAHI. 
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Table 16. Table 17. 

Distrttxjtion of Dlstrtoution of 

Nelson-Denny Reading Pretest Nelson-Denny Reading Posttest 



Year 


6-10 


Scores 
11-14 


15-17 


Year 


Scores 
5-10 11-14 


15-22 


83 


22 


9 


2 


83 


30 


8 


1 


84 


30 


13 


3 


84 


21 


21 


4 


85 


26 


15 


2 


85 


19 


21 


3 


86 


24 


11 


4 


86 


17 


6 


6 


87 


21 


9 


11 


87 


14 


15 


10 


88 


13 


28 


5 


88 


4 


33 


9 



The con-elated samples t test was computed to detennine If the pretest and fX)sttest rr^ans were 
significantly different. This form of the t test is also referred to as the matcfred t test, the paired t test, or the 
def^ndent t test. The test is appropriate in situations where each of the data obser/attons in the first group 
is logically tied to one of the scores in the second group. This would t« a research situation in which a 
single group of subjects is measured twice, for example, measured under two different treatment corKlittons 
or before and after a common experience. In these circumstances each score In the fir^ group Is logically 
tied to a ^?ecific score in the second group because It is from the same person. Results of this t test for 
correlated means between the Nelson-Denny Reading pretest and posttest scores are summarized in 
Table 18. 

Table 18. 

Difference Between Nelson Denny Reading Pretest and Posttest Scores 



Year Mean Mean t value Significance 

Pretest Posttest 



1983 


8.82 


8.26 


-2.56 


.01 


1984 


9.36 


10.53 


4.57 


.00 


1985 


9.46 


10.63 


4.59 


.00 


1986 


9.86 


10.44 


2.37 


.02 


1987 


10.32 


11.19 


1.69 


.09 


1988 


11.37 


12.64 


3.51 


.00 



RAHl cohorts of 1984. 1985, 1986, and 1988 had significant positive increases in their reading scores as 
measured by the Nelson-Denny Reading test. The 1983 RAHl cohort sfiows a significant decline in reading 
ability following the RAHl session, and in 1987 RAHl participants showed no substantial difference in 
reading ability between pretesting and posttesting. 

ACT Math Pretest and Posttest Scores 

Atong with the Nelson-Denny Reading test, the ACT Math test is also administered to all RAHl students 
prior to their participation in RAHl and at the conclusion of their session. Tables 19 and 20 provide a 
breakdown for the ACT pretest and posttest scores by year. 
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Tabio 19. 

ACT Math Pretest 



Table 20. 

ACT Math Posttest 



Year 


6-10 


Scores 

11-14 


15-17 


Year 


5-10 


Scores 

11-14 


15-22 


1983 


8 


29 


3 


1983 


30 


5 


5 


1984 


20 


21 


5 


1984 


15 


21 


10 


1985 


21 


17 


5 


1985 


11 


24 


8 


1986 


18 


17 


4 


1986 


17 


18 


4 


1987 


3 


29 


9 


1987 


4 


21 


16 


1988 


4 


22 


, 20 


19B8 


3 


19 


24 



As shown in TaWe 21 RAHl cohorts of 1983, 1984, 1985, 1987, and 1988 had significant positive Increases 
in their math scores as measured by the ACT Math test. The 1986 RAHl cohort showed no substantial 
difference In math ability between pretesting prior to the RAHl session and posttesting following RAHl. 



Table 21. 

Difference Between ACT Math Pretest and Posttest Scores 



Year 


Mean 
Pretest 


Mean 
Potest 


t vakie 


Significance 


1983 


13.76 


19.30 


5.94 


.00 


1984 


11.50 


13.60 


3.08 


.00 


1985 


10.41 


15.06 


6.38 


.00 


1986 


12.33 


11.58 


-0.81 


.42 


1987 


16.19 


18.50 


3.06 


.00 


1988 


18.32 


20.23 


5.78 


.00 



Aiuninl Ratings of How Beneficial Various Subjects Taught In High School Were 

Respondents to the alumni survey indicated how beneficial certain subject areas taught in high schooll 
were. Alumni responses are summarized in Tables 22 through 25. 

Table 22 provides the proportion of ratings for Environmental Studies/Ecology. General Science, Life 
Science/Biotogy, and Earth Science/Geology. Alumni ratings indicate that Ecology was not commonly 
available at most high schools attended by alumni, and that most alumni considered course offerings in 
General Science, Life Science and Earth Science to be either average or outstanding. 

In Table 23 alumni responses show that Economics for the most part was not a subject that survey 
respoTOJents had been exposed to. High scfwol courses in American History and Western civilization were 
highly rated by the alumni. 

As shown in Ta^Ae 24 about 50% of respondents had either not taken Economics or it had not been 
provided at thofr high school. The same was true for Chemistry. Mathematics on the other hand was a 
course that the alumni had greatly benefited from. High school courses in Mathematics have earned the 
highest proportion of "Outstanding" ratings when compared to all other high school courses offered. 

Statistics in Table 25 reveal that 90% of the respondents had not had the opportunity to enroll in courses 
dealing with the Pacific Rim Cultures either at their high schools. Courses In Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act and Alaska History that are also taught at RAHl got high ratings from the akimni. 
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Table 22. 

Proportion of Alumni Ratings of High School Subject Areas 



Ratings 


Environmental Studies/ 
Ecology 


General 
Science 


Life Science/ 
Biology 
rN.i4m 


Earth Science/ 
Geology 


Outstanding 


02.9 


12.3 


20.0 


08.6 


Average 


26.5 


54.3 


46.4 


45.3 


Poor 


09.6 


12.3 


10.0 


09.3 


Not used 


18.4 


18.8 


20.0 


25.9 


Not provided at high school 42.6 


04.3 


03.6 


10.9 



Table 23. 

Proportion of Alumni Ratings of High School Subject Areas 





Economics 


Political 


American 


Western Civilizatioa/ 


Ratings 




Science 


History 


World History 




(N=ia9^ 


fN«1371 


(N=1441 


fN»140^ 


Outstandir^ 


08.6 


13.1 


16.0 


08.6 


Average 


24.5 


26.3 


56.2 


48.6 


Poor 


07.2 


10.2 


11.1 


07.8 


Not used 


25.9 


30.7 


15.3 


22.9 


Not provided at high school 


33.8 


19.7 


01.4 


12.1 



Table 24. 

Proportion of Alumni Ratings of High School Subject Areas 





Physical 


Chemistry Mathematfcs 


Ratings 


Science 








(N=137) 


fN=134) 


fN=109) 


Outstanding 


13.1 


24.6 


38.5 


Average 


26.3 


14.9 


42.2 


Poor 


10.2 


13.4 


14.7 


Not used 


30.7 


08.2 


01.8 


Not provided at high school 


19.7 


38.9 


02.8 




Table 25. 






Proportion of Alumni Ratings of High School Subject Areas 






Pacific Rim 


Alaska Native Claims 


Alaska 


Ratings 


Cultures 


Settlement Act 


History 




fN=138] 


fN=142) 


{N=146,l 


Outstanding 


03.6 


28.2 


18,5 


Average 


03.6 


39.4 


48.6 


Poor 


02.2 


07.7 


11.7 


Not used 


29.0 


10.6 


13.0 


Hoi provided at high school 


61.6 


14.1 


08.2 
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Roasons for Not Attending Postsecondary Instttutions and Plans to Enroll In the Future 
The sufvey asked alumr^ to Njerrtify what factors contrbuted to their drD|:^r^ CHit of scfKK)l. Sixteen fisted 
financial reasons, 13 felt it was from a lack of motivation, 4 indicated It was from having gctten mamed. and 
3 indicated academic problems. Alumni were asked to identify reasons other than aaidemic, finarciai, 
motivational or marital, for not contiruiing in postsecondary educatton. Some of tlie reasfjns in decreasir^ 
order of frequency were, children, child-care, or pregnancy; fan^Jy reasons or f»rsf/nal problems; job 
priority or interlerence; not ready, or not mature yet; arxi a proceckjral problem witfi financial aW and 
registration. Most of the reasons expressed for skjw progress in postsecondary education are largely 
predictable and not surprisir^. 

If the alumni were not attending postsecondary institutions the survey asked them rf they had plans of 
enrolling in the future. Table 26 lists the alumni responses to this que^ion by year of enrollment. 



T^ie 26. 

Plans For Enrollment in Postsecondary Institutions 



Year of Enrollment 
in RAH! 


No 


Yes 


1983 


0 


10 


1984 


2 


12 


1985 


2 


11 


1986 


0 


13 


1987 


0 


9 


1988 


1 
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How Helpful was RAHI in Preparing Alumni for College 

Akjmni indicated how helpful RAHI had been in preparing them for college. They responded to questions 
on whether their major in college was related to their speciality course in RAHI. Alumni responses are 
summarized in Tables 27 and 28. 



Table 27. Table 28. 

How Helpful RAHI Was In Preparing Alumni College Major Related To 

Alumni For Postsecondary Education RAHI Speciality Course 



Alumni Response 


N 


% 


Alumni Response 


N 


% 


Very helpful 


61 


56 


Yes 


57 


54 


Helpful 


41 


38 


No 


46 


44 


Little help 


5 


4 








No help 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


103 


100 


Not applicable 


1 


0.9 









TOTAL 108 100 



Long Range Career Goals 

Commenting on long-range career goals, 108 alumni or some 42% of survey respondents shared their 
thoughts. The most common response, 51 of 108 was explcitty 'undecided'. Others specified the level of 
educatronal attainment they hoped to achieve before choosing a career. The secor>d most common goal 
identified was leaching' or 'education', with levels varying from elementary through postsecondary teaching 
positions. The third most common response reflected aspiring tjusiness entrepreneurs, followed by alumni 




hoping to go on to technical professions, including engineers, lawyers, physicians, computer scientists, 
biologists etc. Table 29 lists alumni long-range career goals along with the frequency with which they were 
chosen. 

Table 29. 

Alumni Long-Range Career Goals 



Goals 


N 


% 


Undecided 


51 


47.2 


Teaching/Education 


43 


39.8 


Engineers 


2 


1.8 


Lawyers 


2 


1.8 


Physicians 


2 


1.8 


Computer ^ientists 


2 


1.8 


Nursing/health care 


2 


1.8 


Archaeologists 


2 


1.8 


Biotogists 


2 


1.8 



In the identification of enployers, afKJ again in the statement of tong-term career goals, there is consistent 
strength of commitmerrt by RAHI alumni to education and teaching, irrespective of how far along they are in 
tfieir own postsecondary educational experierKie. It is noteworthy that careers in ixjsiness cto not appear as 
popular as those in education. It is also noteworthy that students continuing in postsecofKjary academic 
experiences after RAHI are tending to keep their career options open ( 'undecided' ) pending meetif^ their 
own educational objectives. The strength of interest in teaching and related educational careers may be 
evidence that RAHI itself was a sufficiently stimulating educational experience to have influenced career 
interest for it's alumni. 

Employers of Alumni 

Alumni were asked to identify their employers if they were worthing. Although RAHI alumni are mostly 
younger than 24 years oW, 50 out of the 169 respondents (29%) kJentified enployers with sufficient detail 
that 'f was possible to discern the type of work they were engaged in. The largest bkxjk of respondents 
identified an emptoyer or supervisor that is associated with some part of educational systems. The types of 
positions among these included teacher's aides in rural Alaska school districts, work-study positions and 
student-teaching among currently enrolled college (full-time) students, and university employment by alumni 
who are taking courses part-time. 
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PART 1 1 1, Overall Assessment of RAHI Experience by Alumni 
Skills Developed at RAHl 

RAHI alumni were asked to judge how helpful the RAHI experience had been in building various skills that 
have traditionally been seen as important outcomes of any educattonal experience that helps prepare one 
for college. From examining the results it is evident that students who attended RAHI have made significant 
strides In teaming skills that will enable then to persist in undergraduate programs at any institution. 

Figures 8 and 9 detail how alumni responded to questions like. -dkJ RAHI help you become better prepared 
for a career." and tikj RAHI help you become better prepared for college We." As Figure 8 shows, most 
alumni believed RAHI had been helpful in making them better prepared for college. None of the 146 alumni 
perceived their RAHI experience as "no he^- in their career preparatwn. There was more ovenwhelming 
support in alumni responses for RAHI in the questton dealing with preparation for college life. Once again 
neariy 90% of the alumni claimed RAHI was either helpful or very helpful. 

Figures. Figures. 

Better Prepared For A Career? Better Prepared For College Life'? 
^ (N'l^g) { N = 149 ) 
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Very Helpful Little No Doesn't 
Helpful Help Help Apply 



Figures 10 and 11 have a similar story to tell, and responses of alumni as seen in both figures woukJ 
contradict any critic of summer enrichment programs. Alumni are reporting substantial gain in leadership 
skills and technteal knowledge. 



Figure 10. Figure 11. 

Improved Leadership Skills? Improved Technical Skills'? 

^N-'I^Q) ^^^^ {N»149) 




Very Helpful Little No Doesn't Very Helpful Little No Doesnl 
^'Q'P^"^ Help Help Apply Helpful Help Help Apply 
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When asked if atterding RAHI had increased their chances of obtaining pb promotions, a large portion of 
alumni either pointed out that it was a question that didnl afH)ly to them (68% of them are currently either in 
high scTiool or osllege) or that RAHI had been little help. If their responses in Fi^re 12 ^ggest that afcjmni 
(to not view their RAHI experience as a credible and valid reason for expecting job profTWtions in the future 
it may be so because most have yet to join the worK force. Figure 13 on the otfier hand has statistics 
showing alumni perceptions to be nearly unanimous in RAHI being helpful in increasir^ their research and 
library skills. 

Figure 12. Figure 13. 

Increased Chances For Job Promotions? Ircreased Research and Library Skills? 
(N-149) {N«148) 




Very Helpful Little No Doesnl very He^ful Little No Doesnl 
Helpful Help Help Apply Helpful Help Help Apply 



Alumni responses in Figures 14 and 15 suggest that these students have had an increased urxlerstandlr^ 
of organizations and an increase in their human relations ^ills from having participated in RAHI summer 
programs. 



Figure 14. Figure 15. 

Increased Understanding of Organizations? Increased Human Relations Skills? 

{N»146) (N-145) 




Very Helpful Little No Doesnl Very Helpful Little No Doesn't 
Helpful Help Help Apply Helpful Help Help Apply 



Willingness To Recommend RAHI to Others 

In assessing RAHI. alumni were asked if they would recommend RAHI to others. Their responses are 
summarized in Table 30. 
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Table 30. 

Alumni Willingness To Recommend FIAHI To Others 





Alumni That Responded 


Those That Would 


Year 


to the Survey 


Recommend RAMI To Others 




(N = 1fi<?i 


( N = 141 / 83%^ 


1983 


16 


15 


1984 


25 


21 


1986 


27 


26 


1987 


31 


20 


1988 


41 


32 



Testimony to the fact that RAMI graduates considered their participation in RAMI a very beneficial 
experience is their willingness to recommend the program to others. As shown in Table 30. 83% of survey 
respondents indicated that they would not hesitate In recommending RAMI to their peers. 

Alumni Assessment of Their Greatest Accompllshfflem Since Attending RAMI 

The survey asked alumni to describe what their greatest accomplishment was since leaving RAHI. Some 
125 alumni took this opportunity to Identify what they considered their accomplishments to be. An 
o\en(vh€lming majority indicated some form of postseoondary academic achievement as their major 
accomplishment. "Getting into, and staying in college." was a typical response. A number of alumni 
identified secondary school triumphs ("graduating from high school as valedictorian." and "becoming class 
president," forexanple). 

The second dominant theme in the response to what their accomplishments were, revolved around 
kJentifying increases in self-confidence, independence or some other variant of self-esteem. Typical 
responses here included "able to worn on my own towards college and career goals." "development of 
positive, can-do feeling about myself." aher responses commonly expressed by alumni included such 
things as hoWing ctown a job, marriage, or raising children. 

Alumni Responses to ~ What Were RAHI's Greatest Strengths? 

Over 95% of all sun^ey respondents commented on RAHI's strengths. Positive comments covered every 
facet of RAHI: support staff, instructors, encouragement, academics, making friends from faraway places 
outings, rigor and hard wori<, college familiarization, etc. Virtually every course offered in RAHI was 
specifically identified by one or more students as their favorite. Typical comments included "RAHI was well 
organized; great dorm staff; instmctors helpful arxJ committed." "making sure students can handle 
excessive work, and still have fun," "academic and social preparation for university." "treating us like 
college students was helpful later on in adjusting to new lifestyles," etc. The very fact that over 95% of the 
respondents articulated their ideas of what made RAHI strong and valuable to them personally, is further 
evidence of an appreciative body of alumni. 

Alumni Responses to - What Were RAHI's Greatest Weaknesses? 

RAHI's weaknesses drew comments from 133 of 169 (79%) responding alumni. The most common 
re^xmse was "none" or "I can't think of any". The second most comrron set of responses addressed the 
1^ " '^^ respondents, 18 thought the RAHI session was "too 

short. Other complaints included: eariy morning runs, evening curtew, or both: homesickness; RAHI being 
too restrictive or over structured: and lack of driver education courses. Many of the alumni who found some 
weakness m RAHI did so in a constojctive, thoughtful manner. For example: "the schedule was too 
structured & errforced - not like it is in college," and " lack of follow-up with students after RAHI. write and 
phone, dont let anybody give up [attending college]," "why use study halls?, why not study in the library 
with some supervision?" Finally, some of the remaining responses to RAHI's weaknesses were made in 
lest. "Sleep deprivation" and "hard beds" betong to the category of cheerful grousing 
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RESULTS OF THE NOMINATORS' SURVEY 



Yesrs Employed at School 

The application process for RAHl requires that a prospective RAMI participant be nominated by a high 
school teacher or administrator familiar with the academic performance of the individual. A total of 61 
nominators who in the past nominated students for RAMI partic^>ation responded to the survey. The 
nominators' survey asked respondents to indicate the number of years they had been with the school they 
art currently employed at. Table 31 summarizes their responses. 



Table 31. 

Years Emptoyed at School 



Years employed at school 


N 


% 


Less than 5 


43 


70 


5-10 


14 


13 


More than 10 


4 


7 



Nominator FamHIartty With Rural Alaska Honors Institute 

Nominators expressed their familiarity with RAHl based on the following classification: 

Very Familiar - helped students apply, heard their reactkjns, saw their reports. 

watched them devetop thereafter, heard much RAHl comment, 

interacted with RAHl on numerous occassions. know the aims 

and personnel of the program. 
Quite Familiar - hc!r>«Hj students apply, saw them upon their return, have a 

reaiJonable sense of how RAHl program operates from firsthand 

and indirect comment. 
Somewhit Familiar - heard enough about RAHl to be interested in teaming more, 

perhaps to encourage promising students to seek admission. 
Barely Familiar - know of RAHI's existence but do not have an overall impression of 

its strengths and weaknesses without researching or discussing 

with colleagues/students. 
Unfamiliar - This is the first encounter I have ever had with RAHl. 

Results of the survey indicate that a majority of the nominators considered themselves to be quite familiar 
with the RAHl program. Table 32 lists nominator responses to the question on how familiar they were with 
the functioning of RAHl. Most nominators considered themselves to be "quite familiar". 



Table 32. 

Nominator Familiarity With RAHl 



Familiarity 


N 


% 


Very familiar 


15 


22 


Quite familiar 


37 


55 


Barely familiar 


11 


17 


Unfamiliar 


4 


6 
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Nominator Experiences in Getting infonnation About RAHi 

Nominators were asHed to circle the response that best characterized their experience in getting infonnation 
about RAHI. The possible responses were: easMy available from various sources; available, informative but 
incomplete: marginally availat)le. hard to find, slow to arrive, doesn't answer my question; inaccessible;, hard 
to get Informatton. frustrating; and availability unltnown. unsure where to obtain infonnation. The majority of 
the nominators found Information easily available. Nominator responses and the frequency with which they 
were selected Is provided in Table 33. 



Table 33. 

Nominators Experiences In Getting Information About RAHI 



Information availability 


N 


% 


Easily available 


43 


63 


Availat>le 


14 


21 


Marginally available 


3 


4 


Inaccessible 


4 


6 


Availability unknown 


4 


6 



Number of Students Eltglbfe For RAHI Who Nominators Communicate With 

RAHI recruits academic^"" promising students in their junior year in high scfwol. Nominators were asked 
to indicate the numt jtudents they osmmunicate with each year wfra can t>e considered eligible for 
applying to RAHI. Noi «ll nominators returning the survey responded to the question. An overwhelming 
majority of those who responded irxJicated they were in contact with between five and ten students each 
year. wfx> could be considered eligible for RAHI. Table 34 has the summary of nominator responses 
regarding contact with eligible student. 

Table 34. 

Students Eligible For RAHI Who Nominators Communicate With 



Number Of Stixlents 


N 


% 


More than 40 eligible 


1 


1 


Between 20 and 50 


1 


1 


Between 10 and 20 


3 


5 


Between 5 and 1 0 


21 


31 


No response 


35 


62 



Nominators VIows of the Application Process 

The RAHI appljcation process is viewed by most nominators to be a clear or reasonably clear process. 
Table 35 provides details on the nominators evaluation of the RAHI application process. 



Table 35. 

Nominators View of RAHI Application Process 



Application process 


N 


% 


Clear process 


25 


40 


Reasonably clear 


30 


48 


Confusing experience 


1 


2 


Negative experience 


1 


2 


No information to form an opinion 


5 


8 
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Overall Preparedness of Students Applying to RAMI 

One of the views commonly held by RAHI staff was ttiat there has been a steady improvement in the 
preparedness of students applying to and accepted by RAHI. Nominators were asked to indicate what they 
considered to be responsible for this in^rovif^ trend. 



Table 36 

Preparedness of Students Applying to and Accepted by RAHI 



Views of Nominators N 



Students oetter prepared because of inprovements in njral schools 22 41 
Students preselecting themselves as RAHI is recognized more 4 7 

Both of reasons mentioned above 28 52 



In addition to the areas of student improvement mentioned in Table 36 that the nominators rated, they were 
also asked to comment on why they thought RAHI applicants have steadily improved in the academic skills 
they were bringing to the program. Following are four typical statements of the 22 who did comment: 

(1 ) " Values in rural communities are slowly shifting to favor academic educatjon." 

(2) " Teachers are remaining longer at (rural) schools, building values." 

(3) Student's language skills (in English) have become noticeably better since RAH! wa!= founded." 

(4) " RAHI s reputation makes students come to it with very serious attitudes. " 



Assessment oi RAHI Goats 

RAHI emphasizes academics, leadership skills and social skills as major goals for its participants 
Nominators were asked to assess the combination of RAHI goals. None of the nominators considered 
RAHI goals to be too ambitious. Nominator's responses are listed in Table 37, 

Table 37. 

Nominator Assessment of RAHI Goa:3 



Nominators assessment u 7o 



Too ambitious o q 

About right 54 97 

Lacking in some areas 3 3 



If the nominators found RAHI deficient in it's emphasis on academics, leadership, and social skills then 
they were asked to indicate what they wouW consider adding. Two of the three respondents who thought 
RAHI goals were lacking in some areas commented further. Their comments were. "RAHI should have a 
final activity, dunng which students are 100% on their own. os a foretaste of self-discipline at college" and 
the other less specific was "student's self -concepts: do you address that?" 



Should High School Seniors be Admitted to RAHI? 

Whether high school seniors should be admitted to RAHI or not has been a widely debated issue 
fvk>minators were asked to indicats rf they favored admitting some high school seniors into RAHI along with 
the class made up predominantly of juniors. Listed below in Table 38 are their responses 
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Table 38. 

Nominator Views on Admitting High School Seniors to RAHI 



Nominators views N % 



Yes 31 50 

No 31 50 



As reflected in Table 38, nominators were evenly divided on the question of whether RAHI should admit 
high school seniors along with the juniors it cun^nlly admits. In a follow-up question 53 of the 61 
respondents expressed why they were for or against the issue. A typical oormient ajpporting the Inclusion 
of seniors was. "students mature, and are more ready for RAHI". Typical comments against the idea were 
•ihere are already more students than RAHI can afford to handle, and juniors benefit high schools more by 
virtue of returning for their senior year." 

Students Ellglbto For RAHI Who Choose Not to Apply 

One of the other commonly hekJ beliefs at RAHI is that . in any given year there are several qualified 
students who do not apply for some reason. Nominators were asked if they believed this to be tme. and 
also If It was true, then how many qualified students they estimated to be not applying for admission to 
RAHI. Tables 39 and 40 describe the nominator responses. 



Table 39. 

Nominator Beliefs Regarding Qualified 
Student Who Don't Apply To RAHI 



Table 40. 

Nominator Assessment of Number of 
Students Who Doni Ap^ly 



Are there qualified students 
year that don't apply to RAHI? 


N 


% 


Number of c^jalified 
students who don't apply 


N 


% 


Yes 
No 


49 
11 


81 
19 


Less than 5 
Between 5 and 15 
Between 15 and 40 


31 
4 

5 


81 
9 
10 
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Nominators were also asked to venture reasons for qualified students not applying to RAHI Folbwinq 
were some of the most commonly cited reasons: 

(1 ) Fishing , other employment, and conpeting activities. 

(2) Student's or parental timidity, or lack of confidence. 

(3) Low regard for UAF, or of Fairbanks as a site for college experience. 

Need For Interaction With Parents? 

The survey asked nominators to indicate whether they felt that RAHI should make an effort to interact with 
parents of students enrolling in RAHI. The majority of survey respondents believed that RAHI should 
interact with parents of RAHI participants. The frequency with whk;h nominators agreed and disagreed is 
listed in Table 41 . 

Table 41. 

Nominators Assessment of RAHI's Need For f^ore 
Interaction With Parents 



Need for more interaction ? 


N 


% 


Yes 


48 


82 


No 


10 


18 
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Suggestbns for RAMI to increase interaction with parents of students drew comments from several 
respondents. The most commonly suggested course of action was the mailing of letters or newsletter, 
followed by visiting parents in off-season or bringing parents to UAF during RAMI. Other suggestions 
included distributing videotape presentations to give parents a sense of what RAHI is really like. 

Changes In Core or Speciality Courses? 

Nominators assessed a need to change either the core or speciality courses at RAHI. Following is a list of 
core and speciality courses offered at RAHI: 

C ^"-e: ANCSA. Math. College learning/Study Skills. Orientation 

To College System. Research Project, Speech, 

Swimming, Writing. 
Speciality. (student picks one) Business Admin. Education, 

Engineering, Natural Science. 



Table 42 summarizes the survey respondents assessment of whether any change was needed with respect 
to RAHI curriculum. 



Table 42. 

Nominator Assessment For a Need to Change 
Either RAHI Core or Speciality Courses 



Should the core or speciality courses at 


N 


% 


RAHI be changed? 






Yes 


13 


22 


No 


46 


78 



Nominators were asked to suggest specific courses to add to the current currrculum of RAHI or identify 
specific courses they would remove from the curriculum. The responses covered a diffuse range of 
additions and deletions. Courses additions suggested by more than one nominator included health care, 
law, political science, and journalism. Suggested -deletions with more than one advocate were ANCSA and 
swimming. 

How Helpful Nominators Would be to Students Wanting to Gain Admission? 

Responses to the question, how helpful wouW you be to students wanting to gain admission to RAHI?', 
produrad predictable responses. All respondents indicated they would be either helpful or very helpful 
The frequency with which these responses were chosen are described in Table 43. 



Table 43. 

How Helpful Nominators Would be to 
Students Seeking Admission to RAHI 



Degree of assistance 


N 


% 


Very helpful 


45 


69 


Helpful 


18 


28 


Little help 


2 


3 


No help 


0 


0 


Doesn't apply 


0 


0 
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How Does RAMI Meet the Needs of Students In Different Goal Areas? 

Nominators rated RAHI's ability to develop specific skills in students who enroll in RAHI programs. Since 
these are the same skills that alumni also had an opportunity to rate earlier in their part of the survey, it is 
appropriate to draw comparisons t>etween their perceptions. 



Figure 16. Figure 17. 

Setter Prepared For A Career? Better Prepared For College 
(N=64) ( N - 64 ) 




Very Helpful Little No Doesnl very Helpful Little No Doesn't 
Helpful Help Help Apply Helpful Help Help Apply 



Figure 16 shows that 80% of the nominators believed the RAHI experience to be either helpful or very 
helpful in making students better prepared for a career. Responses of alumni in a previous section showed 
that 65% of the alumni had thought of this as being tnje. Similarly 20% of the alumni thought of 'being 
prepared for career" as an objective whfch didnl apply to RAHI, as compared to less than 5% of the 
nominators. Overall it appears that nominators view enrollment in RAHI nx>re strongly as a significant step 
in students preparatton towards their vocational pursuits in the future. Responses of nominators in Figure 
17 closely replicate those of alumni. Both groups seem unanimous in their view that RAHI was indeed 
instnjmental in making students better prepared for college. 



Figure 18. 

Improved Leadership Skills? 
( N=64) 



Figure 19. 

Inproved Technrcal Skills? 
{N = 63) 
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rpc^ncf tors in Figures 18 a.KJ 19 are providing support for RAHI's curriculum. These 

RX/^hi^rt^Hr X^l^ T^" individuals took the opportunity to e^^ress their faith in 

cw.Lt ! ^ ^^^^ leadership and technical skills in the students who go through the program 
Similarly, alumni responded in their survey that they indeed had experienced improved skills in these areas 
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Figure 20 shows that 60% of the nominators considered attendance at RAMI as increasing a student's 
opportunities for job promotions in the future. Alumni evaluating RAMI'S potential with regard to job 
promotions were less enthusiastic, with 35% of them believing in the same. However, both groups seemed 
to be in agreement about library skills, and both groups responded in high proportions to express that they 
thought of RAMI as being helpful or very helpful, Figure 21. 

Figure 20. Rgure21. 

Increased Chances For Job Promotions? Increased Research and Library Skills? 
{ N° 59 ) ( N = 64 ) 




Concluding Comments of Nominators 

The final section of the survey solicited comments on any aspect of RAMI not covered in the rest of the 
questronnaire. There were 38 commentaries, of which 10 contained thoughtful criticism. 18 were 
commendations of RAHI's efforts, and another 10 were analytical or personal remarks. 

Some representative critical remarks: 

i 1 ) "U AF seems to steer students into sure-success classes, and 
does not help them complete chosen majors." 

(2) "RAHI is an excellent program. But you miss some of the best 
prospects because of scheduling and commercial fishing. " 

(3) "Students should get high school credit for passing. Othenvise 
we appreciate RAHI " 

(4) " I'd like to see more students admitted to RAHI. All are positive 
about its value. " 

Some representative commendations: 

(1 ) "RAHI is very beneficial like Upward Bound and Sheldon 
Jackson programs. Too bad you don't run two RAHI sesstons 
per summer." 

(2) "Alumni are charged up, RAH! is making a difference. Thanks. " 

(3) "(Our community) has 5 college students, all at UAF. All from 
RAHI. Their staying more than one year says good things. 
Thanks." 

(4) "All I hear of RAHI is excellent. I d like my daughters to go." 
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COLLEGE PERSISTENCE: RESULTS OF A COMPARISON 
OF RAHI ALUMNI WITH LOCAL AND NATIONAL SAMPLES 



It IS well documented that the postsecondary educational pipeline for Alaskan Native students Is far from a 
continuous conduit that takes in students following high school graduation and delivers them four years later 
with degrees for entry Into the nation's mainstream economy. In reality, this pipeline Is more like a leaky 
funnel. Students seem to disappear through numerous holes as the funnel grows ever nanower. 
Eventually it delivers only a trickle of students with the academic credentials to claim ^od jobs in today s 
technotogical world. It would be fair to characterize this pipeline as narrow, leaking, and needing repair. 

Given the wklesprsad concern to increase the ftow of Alaskan talent through the states educational 
pipeline, a questwn that is often brought up in discussfons concerning RAHI students is how have these 
students performed In college in conparison to their peers who did mt partte^te in RAHI. One of the 
starting points to this discussfon is the length of time RAHI akimnf remain (attritton/retention) in the 
postsecondary educational system as compared to other students. To address tWs questton various 
measures of college persistence were examined. College persistence can be measured by enrollment data 
at various schools, kjngitudinal tracking of student progress, and the postsecondary degrees received. 

At first glance, comparing student enrollment patterns seems to be a fomiidable task because of the 
diversity of variations that can exist for each student. Students may enroll part-time; may delay entry; may 
transfer programs; or transfer from 4-year institutions to community colleges or vice versa; they may stopout 
orworse still, drop out permanently. If the picture appears chaotic enough, consider further that any of the 
above deviations can occur unpredk:tably at varying lengths of time in each student's enrollment history 
The persistence-track model refened to in the Introduction was found to be the best available system for 
classification and categorizatksn of enrollment data. Applying the model to RAHI alumni and other Native 
students enables one to draw conparisons in their college persistence rates. The model has also been 
widely used by the U.S Department of Educatksn, therefore, using it allows for comparisons of RAHI alumni 
with statistrcs on persistence trerxjs natkwiwide. 

Following are some of the definitions used in the model: 

On-Track: All students who enrolled full-time in a 4-year institution in a 

bachelor's degree program begn-ning in the fall following high school 
graduation. 

Off-Track: All students who have delayed entry by not enrolling in a 4-year 

'nstitution in the fall foltowing high scfTOol graduation; students who 
enroll in less than 4-year bachelor's degree programs; and all 
students enrolled part-time. 

Stopout: Students who discontinue enrollment for a semester or rrore and 
later resume their course of study. 

Dropouts: Students who have deviated from their course of study by dropping 
out and have not resumed their course of study to date. 



As pointed out earlier, traditionally staying on-track represented the optimal flow through the college 
pipeline. Students who stay on-track receive bachelor s degrees within a minimal amount of time and for a 
minimal cost. 

Apperjdix C contains data flow diagrams that have been developed for 1883-88 RAHI cohorts using the 
persistence trad< model. The data in this appendix were obtained from alumni responses to the survey 
cof>duc ed for the present study and the archived UA System SIS and ISIS student databases maintained 
f^lroc f f ^n"^*^^ ^'^'^^ °^ institutional Research. Data on RAHI alumni included enrollment 
figures not only at the University of Alaska but also other institutions nationwide which were indicated in 
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their survey responses. Appendix D contains the same information for all other (rron-RAHl) UA Native 
students ennolted at various UA canpuses around tfie state who couW tje tracked through SIS and ISIS, it 
needs to be pointed out that data on University of Alaska Native students are restricted only to their 
enrollment in the UA System and do not Include other schools to which they may ha^ transferred. 

On the basis of the data provided in the above mentioned appendices. Table 44 presents comparative 
statistics for RAHf alumni and all other UA Native students who enrolled at UA at the same time eacM RAHl 
cohort enrolled. For example, comparisons are drawn for academic years 1984-85 between the RAHl 
cohort of 1983 and Native students who enrolled for the first time during 1 984-85. The reason for doing so 
is that the 1983 RAHl cohort (as were all RAHl cohorts) was comprised of juniors in high school who would 
not nomrjally begin postsecoixJary study until the fall of 1984-85. 

Examining Table 44 we find that in each academic year two and sometimes three times as many RAHl 
alumni enroll on-track as compared to other UA Native students. RAHl needs to be credited with bringing 
well over 65% of its alumni to enroll full-time in a 4-year institution in bachetor's degree programs in the fall 
following high sctwjl graduation. In (x^nparison other Native students enrolling at the sanw time, on an 
average show between 10% to 20% on-track enrollment. Most Alaskan Native students attending the 
University of Alaska System began their postsecondary education off-track and opted to enroll in AA degree 
programs or in other programs providing one-year certifK:ates. A conclusion that can t>e drawn here is that 
a typical RAHl alumnus, besides having higher aspirations, also finds himself or herseif equipped with 
adequate academic and social preparation to take on the challer^e of enrolling in a 4-year bachelor's 
degree program. For RAHl alumni darting on-track, results of the comparison in Tat>le 44 reveal a 
significantly higher persistence rate from one academic year to the next. For th« 1984-85 and 1984-86 
academic years, 18% and 20% of RAHl afumni raspectivety, were stii! In school as compared to 3% 
and less than i% of other UA Native students in the same cohorts. 

Table 44. 

College Persisterrce: 
Comparison of RAHl Alumni With All Other UA Native Students 



1984 85 1965 86 19M-87 1987 88 1986-89 

HAH) 83 UA Nattv* RAHl 84 UA N»ltv» RAHl 85 UA Natlw RAm 86 UA Nattv* RAHl 87 UA Natlw 





Cohort 
( N- 16) 


Students 
( Ns1S€) 

% 


Cohon 
{ N« 25) 

% 


Student 
(Ns1l9) 

% 


Cohort 
( N« 29J 

% 


Students 
{N8380) 

% 


i N" 27) 

% . 


Students 
{ ^M95) 

% 


Cohort 
( N«31) 

% 


Students 
(fit»464) 

% 


Started on-track 




41.6 


72 0 


10,0 


655 


13 9 


666 


139 


64.5 


21 5 


1st acadenrHC year 
?fwj acaoemtc year 
3rd academic year 
4th acaOerrhC year 


68 7 
37 5 
250 
18.0 


41,6 
14,0 
4.4 
3,2 


720 
48 0 
320 
20 0 


10,0 
1,6 
1,6 
1.6 


65 5 
48 2 
41 3 


13 9 
52 
2,3 


666 
259 


13.9 
5,8 


64 5 


21.5 


Degrees awarded 


12 0 




BO 
















Started off 4r»cti 


ifl.O 


S8.3 


'20 


89.9 


13 7 


86.0 


37 


86,0 


OCi 


78.4 


Bachefcy's programs 


e? 


20.5 


80 


15.9 


68 


15,5 




31.5 




39.0 


Degrees awarded 












1.3 




0 4 




0.4 


AA degree programs 
Decrees awarded 


62 
62 


2S.2 
23 


40 


73,9 


3.4 


67.3 
t 3 


37 


50.7 

2.2 




37,3 

1 0 


Certificate programs 
Certificaies awarded 


6.2 


2.5 

1,2 




2.5 


34 


3,1 
0.6 




3.8 




21 
VA 



Notes: 

(1) Penc^tages neportad ars percentages of tot^ sample fo^ each mdi>^iiuai cohort 

f2) On-track are students enrolling fuH time tn 4 year mstjtutions towards a OacheJor s degree t>eginnfng in the faH toHowff^g gradjatjon 
(3) Oft-tracic are students who have Oeiayed entry mio coMege; students m programs less than 4-year Oaccataureaic progran *5: and students 
enrooted part- time. 




Given that RAHI alumni have a felatively higher persistence rate the next question that needs to be 
answered is why we don t see these high persisters attainir^ degrees. The obvious answer is that oniy the 
first two RAHI cohorts from 1983 and 1984 have been in the college pipeline for four years. More time 
would be needed to determine the exact degree attainmer^ rate for ail these students. 

On the basis of available data in Table 44, 12% of RAHI alumni from 1984-85 and 8% from 1985-86 cohort 
have gone on to graduate with a bachetor's degree in the fast-track. None of the University of Alaska 
Native students who started on-track during the same period had attained a bachetor's degree as of the 
summer of 1989. It is possible that some of these Native (non-RAHl) students could have transfenwj from 
UA and completed their degrees elsewhere, and would not have t>een tracked {this group was not a part of 
the study's mailed-ln survey). 

For all other cohorts in Table 44 who are starting on-track it is inappropriate to k>ok for graduation rates 
because of the Insufffcient amount of time these students have been in college. Besides the four years 
needod to conplete a bachetor's degree as a full-time student, current literature consistently reports that 
"stopout- behavtor has increasingly become a conwon attendance pattern in higher educatton (Pascarella 
& Chapman. 1983; Sewell & Hauser. 1975). Often substantial periods of emptoyment, family rearing, 
military service and other cultural and ethnk: activities may be responsible for students stopping out. 
Activities undertaken cfcjring these stopouts from college are important steps in the devetopment of 
adulthood and represent elements of added maturatton for the student. Stopout behavtor among the 
college going population in general arxJ RAHI alumni in particular is not completely undesirable in Itself 
What makes most educators uncomfortable is the diffteutty of measuring the commitment and desire of 
these students to reenter college. 

A recently published survey report in April 1989 from the U. S. Department of Educatton, Changes in 
E ducattonal Attainmenf A Cnnrnarison Amonn 1Q7? igsn a n d I9flg High Rchoo\ Spninrc; mnrinriAd- 

• The overall level of postsecondary degree attainment declined for 1 980 and 1 982 
high school seniors, relative to the 1972 sentors. 

• Half of the 1 972 high school sentor class, one-quarter of the 1980 sentor class 
and one-fifth of the 1982 senior class attained a postsecondary diptoma or 
degree within four years after leaving high school. 

• Most students who earned degrees did so within the first seven years after higfi 
school. 



These findings suggest that stopout behavtor has grown consistently over the years throughout the natton. 

In a study conducted at Northern Arizona University. Benjamin and Chancers (1989) studied American 
P!^^'^®"^^ first-time, full-time. American Indian frr -,hmen who Gnrx)lled in the beginning of fall 
1 984^ Their study concluded that American Indians demonstrai 3d tow rates of persistence over a four year 
penod. From the original cohort, 48% continued uninterrupted study after one year. 22% remained after 
two yeare. and 10% after three years. None of the 1984 American Indian freshmen being studied had 
graduated by the fall of 1988. Comparing this group of Arizona American Indian students to data in Table 
44 we find that 18% of the original cohort of 1984-85 RAHI alumni continued uninternjpted study after thr^e 
years and 1 2% of the original group went on to graduate. 

Table 45 '-cn.pares the college persistence rates of RAHI alumni with those of 1980 high schools graduates 
drawn from a nattonal sample. Data for the 1980 nattonal cohort shown in Table 45 is taken from a U S 
Department of Education study on college persistence published in January 1989. This study began 
flowing a sample of high school students In 1980. These students were followed in 1982 1984 and 1986 
m pereistence track covered for the nattonal sample covers academfc years 1980-81 through 1983-84 
andbachetorsdegreecompletionasof Feboiaryof 1986. 
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Table 45. 

College Persistence Comparison 
of 1983-87 RAHi Cohorts With the 1980 National Cohort 





Nation aJ 






DALJt OK 


HAH! 86 


RAHI 87 




1980 Cohort 


Cohort 


Cohort 


Coh<»l 


Cohort 


Cohort 




(NslOOO) 






(N»29) 


{N=27) 


(N=31) 

% 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Started oivtrack 


28J 


68 7 


72.0 


65 5 


66.6 


64.5 


1 St ficademic ye^ 


28.9 


&B.7 


720 


65 5 


666 


645 


2nd acffi^dmic yBm 


24.9 


375 


480 


48 2 


2S.9 


3rd ficadBfnic year 


20.3 


250 


32,0 


41 3 




4th academic year 


15.8 


18.0 


20.0 








Bachelor's degme awarded 


11.6 


12.0 


80 








Started off-^ck 


38.3 


18.0 


120 


13.7 


3 7 




Attained fa^^hefor's degree 


3.6 












Never enrolled 


32.7 


12.5 


16,0 


206 


296 





Source for National 1980 Cohort- College Persistenca and Degree Attainment tor 1980 High School GraAjates: Hazarcte tor 
Transfers, Stopoots. and Part- Timers. U.S. Department of EAicauwi, Natk)nal Center tor Educalic»i aatistics 

Notes: 

{1 ) Percentages reported percentages of totai sample tor Mch indvicfe/ri cohat 

(2) On-frrck are sUidents eoroHing full-time in 4 year mstituticMS towwds a tjacfwtor-s degree beginnmg in the fail 
following high school graduation. 

(3) Off-track are students who have delayed entry mto u3«ege; students m programs that are tess tfian 4-yeaf 
baccalaureate programs: and students er«olled part-time. 



Data in Table 45 show once again that on the average 65% or more of RAHI alumni start out on-track In 
college as compared to 28% of high school seniors nationwide. Further, 12% of RAHI alumni had 
attained a bachelor's degree as compared to 11% of the national sample. Considering the scope and 
magnrtude of the disadvantage brought to education by those students who participated in RAHI. these 
indicators of success are noteworthy. Despite the difficulty in obtaining data, persistence rates for RAHI 
alumni surpass the success levels for other UA Native students as well as students attendinq colleqe 
nationwide. ^ 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

The accomplishments of RAHI alumni should be assessed against the backdrop of the ever Increasing 
importance of education in today's social fabric. For many, eAjcation is the chief battleground v/here the 
struggle to promote equality and avert socioeconomic polarization will be won or tost. Where once an 
Alaskan Native could raise his or her state through hard (and relatively unskilled) work involving fishing and 
hunting today few legitimate avenues to a better life exist jUto than through education. Educatwn not 
only helps to transmit the values and attitudes that promote nondiscrimination, but it also provides the 
essential foundation of skills and knowledge that allows all individuals to compete on an equitable basis for 
economic rewards. Success in the educational endeavors of rural Alaskan Natives will inevitably enhance 
e forts in other areas - political, economic and social - to the benefit of all Alaskans. Failure, however will 
almost certainly mean defeat on these and other fronts. 

The UAF Rural Alaska Honors Institute represents an important stance taken by the University in response 
to crrt^al Native Alaskan education needs. The higher rates of college persistence for Native students who 
enroll^J in RAHI would not have been possible without RAHI's organized efforts to seek out potential Native 
students along with its ability to com^ince them that college is a viable opikjn. College attendance appears 
to have become a viable option for RAHI alumni because of their educational and career preparatton 
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RURAL ALASKA HONORS INSTITUTE 



SURVEY FORM : 1 983 - 88 RAHI ALUMNI SURVEY 



DIRECTIONS: 



lt*s been awhite since youVe left behind Mcintosh Hall, those early runs, the classes, study halls, the staff, friends and the 
weekend activities. Now that some time has passed we want to know your feelings about RAHI. What was best and 
meant most to you? What things meant less to you? What are you doing now? 

Here's what we'll do with the information you send back; 

1 ) An alumni directory will list all RAHI alumni who mail in this survey. You will be able to team what your old RAHI 
buddies are doing, where they are. and how to get in touch with them {no private information about income, 
languages spoken or grade points will be published; 

2) alumni directories will also be sent to high schools around the state so that prospective RAHI applicants 
might contact you in the future about your RAHI experience, and 

3) your responses will be used to show the impact that RAHI has had on you and help us determine what needs 
to be done to make RAHi better. 

Would you please take a few minutes, drink a cup of tea. fill out the survey and mail it back to us TODAY? If you help 
us in this way. it will be possible to imprcv^ RAHI for other students throughout rural Alaska. Thank you I 

If you have questions or comments, please call 



Jim Kowatsky at (907) 474-7181 
VAX ID: FYRAHI 



Please fold, staple and return 


your completed wjrvey t 


0 the address listed beiow by 







BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 




PIRST CLASS 


PERMIT NO 13 


FAIRBANKS ALASKA 



postage w»tt be paid by 



NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



University of Alaska RAHI Survey 
SW Office of Institutional Research 
8th Floor Gruening Building 
Fairbanks, AK 99775-5440 
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General Information 



1. Pleasa list tha address you would I9<d the RAHi alumni dimctory to be sent. 



Name (include maiden name if different) 



Street 



City 



State 



ZIP 



Phone 



2. Since you attended RAHI, have you . , . (Check any and all appropriate items) 



Gotten marrjed 

Had children {how many ) 

Been a subsistence provider 

Been active in your native corporation 

Attended a college or vocational school 



Been an unpaid volunteer for a s(x:ial servfce or other agency 

( search & rescue, church group, Festival of Native Arts, etc.) 

Served as a local school board member 

_ Served in the amied forces 
Travelled extensively outside Alaska 



3, Please help us assess the need for student aid by listing what category best descnbes your panants' total yearly 
income? (Choose from the values listed below) 

4. What category best descnbes your own total yearly income? (Choose from the values listed below) 

1 . Under $15,000 4, Between $40,000 and $50,000 

2. Between $15,000 and $25,000 5. Over $50,000 

3. Between $25,000 and $40,000 



HfSPCKSl 
(«ni»f 1.2.3.4. or b) 



(V[ Sof NO) 



5. Is English the language most frequently spoken by you? 

6. (s English the language most frequently spoken by your parents? 



7. Please describe what you feel has been your greatest acconpiish.r jnt since attending RAHI 



RAHI Assessment 



8, Looking back, how helpful has your RAHI experience been in each of the foilowing goal areas? (Circle one response per item) 





Very 

Helpful 


Helpful 


Little 
Help 


No Doesn't Appty 
Help to me Yet 




A. Better prepared for a career 




2 


3 


4 


5 




B. Better prepared tor college hfe 




2 


3 


4 


5 




C, Improved leadership skills 




2 


3 


4 


5 




D. Improved technical skills (math, computers) . 




2 


3 


4 


5 




E. Increased chances for job promotion 




2 


3 


4 


5 




F. Increased research and library skills 




2 


3 


4 


5 




G. Increased understanding ot organizations . 




2 


3 


4 


5 




H. Increased human relations skills 




2 


3 


4 


5 




What were RAHI's greatest strengths'^ 
What were RAHI's greatest weaknesses'? 



9. 



10. 



11. Would you recommend RAHI to oth' 



(VFSoi NOi 
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Education 



1 2. What category best describes your parents' as well as your own tevel of education? (Use the codes below) 

1. did not attend Of finish high school 3. attended college/vo-tech school/Institute 

2. graduated from high school or anained GED 4. graduated from college wrth at toast a bachelor's degree 



RESPONSE 
imiti 1,?. 3. 0(4) 



Father . 
Mother 

You ... 



13. What was your final high school grade point average (GPA)'? 



14. Listed below are a number of areas of high school study. Please rate each one on how beneficial it has been to 
you. That is. how well did it help prepare you for what has followed since high school? Ploase use the 
following rating scale: 

4. Not Used 

5. Not Provided by My High School 



1 . Outstanoing 

2. Average 

3. Poor 



RESPONSE 
(enfm 1. 2. 3. 4af 5) 



RfSPONSF 
(«m1f»f 1 ?,3,4 Of 5) 



A. General Science 

8. Life Science/Biology 

C. Earth Science/Geology 

D. Ecology/Environmental Studies 

E. Physical Science/Physics 

F. Chemistry 

G. Mathematics 



H. Economics 

L Political Science/Government 

J, Pacific Rim Cultures 

K. Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 

L. Alaska History 

M. American (U.S.) History 

N. Western CivilizationyWorld History 



15. If ^'ou have not anended a postsecondary education institution or have had to drop out before attaining a degree, 
please indicate the pnmary reason for this below. (Check only one) 



A. Academic 

D. Financial 

C. Motivation 

D. Marriage 

E. Other {Please specify) 



{CHECK ONE) 



16. If you are not now anendmg a poslsecondary education institution, do you plan to enroll in the future'? 



(Vf Sof NO) 



IF YOU HAYENQT attended a POSTSECONDAfly EDUCATION JHSTfTUTfON SINCE HIGH SCHOOL. 
PLEASE SKIP THE REST OF SECTION ^ AND OO TO SECTION ^ 



17. Please fill in the Items on the following table for each postsecondary education institution you have attended. 



INSTITUTION 
NAME 



STATE 
L'XrATED 



MAJOR 



DEGREE 
LEVEL 



YEARS 
ATTENDED 



ATTENDED 
FULL-TIME ? 



HERE'S AN 
EX A Mr. 



CPA GRADUATE? 

(did or plan to) 



Edm^jtion 



1 985 present 



^ W 



S<}. bus plan u 



2. 
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IJA Suilewide Office of Insitluiionai Research 

October 27. 19H$ 



Education 



18, Pleasa indicate what. i1 any, financial assistance you may have receivecl v^hile attending (indicate any and all). 

A. Pell Grant 

B. GSL (Guaranteed Student Loan) 

C. Alaska State Student Loan 

D. Natfv© Corporation Student Financial Aid 

E. JPTA (Job Partnership Training Act) 

F. 8IA (Bureau of Indian Affairs) Financial Assistance 

G. ROTC (Reserve Officer Training Corps) Financial Assistance 

H. SEK3 (State Educational Incentive Grant Program) 

I. Other (Please specify: ) 



19. Listed t)elow are the major RAH} class areas. You are asKed to rate each one on how beneficial your high 
school classes pnoved to be to you once you attended a postsecondary education mstrtution. Please use the 
following rating scale. (Place the appropriate nunrt>er in the space provided) 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 



1. Very Helpful 

2. Helpful 



3. Little Help 

4. No Help 



5 Not applicable 



Hf:sPONSf 

(entof 1 ,2 3.4. or 



Land Claims 

College Learning Skills 

Mathematics 

Writing 

Library Skills 

Publk: Speaking 

College Knowledge 

Your Elective (specialty course) 

L Your Team Project 

All things constdened. how much has RAHl helped pmpaxB you for your postsecondary education expenence^ 
(Use the codes in question 19 above) 
21. If you declared a major in college, was it related to your RAHl elective (specialty course)? 



20. 



(VESofNO) 



Occupation 



22- Your present primary vocation or job category is . . . (Check only one) 



_ Student 

_ Homemaker 

_ Teacher aide^eacher 

_ Office support worKer/secretary/clerical worker 

_ Subsistence provider 

_ Skilled craftsman/carpenter/mechc^ - ^^r 

_ Business officer/accountant -r .porter 

_ Military service/governmen' jtticial 



Social service worKer 

Fisherman/seafood processing wort^er/farmer/trapper 

Aviation sup^n/pilot 

Tounsm 

Other (Please specify _ ) 



Not employed, by choice 
Not employed, not by choice 
23. If you are employed, who is your employer and where is your employer located ? 



24, If you are employed, what factor was the most important in finding your job^ (Check only one) 



Friends or relatives 

Newspaper ad 

. Direct application to employer 

Employment agency 



Teacher or faculty men>ber assistance 
_ University or college placement office 
.. _ Other (Please specify: 



25. What is your long-range occupational goal? 
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RURAL ALASKA HONORS INSTITUTE 



SURVEY FORM : 1 983 - 88 RAHI NOMINATORS' SURVEY 



DIRECTIONS: 



The University's Rural Alaska Honors Institute (RAHI) is anai>2tng the perfonnan<» of ite summer high school student 
honors program over the first 6 years of operation. The Unive^ity of Alaska is trying to document v/hat works to continue 
to strengthen RAHh Earlier this month questionnaires were also sent out to 255 RAHI alumni to ejd us in this process. 

Now. we turn to you: RAHI depends upon advice and guidance from professional educators and community leaders 
throughout Alaska. Your thoughtful answers to the 12 questions that follow will t>e influential, even if you don't consider 
yourself an expert on RAHf. You are receiving this survey because our records indicate that either you personally 
recommended one or more students for admission to RAHI or you or your school district has a history of involvement with 
RAHI. 

If you happen to receive more than one survey form, offer the extra form to a colleague who couW fill ^t out. If you're 
unfamiliar with RAHI please give this questionnaire to someone at the 8<^ool who is acquainted with < ie program. Results 
of the RAHI alumni survey and this survey will be invaluaWe, Please take a few minutes over a cup of tea, fill out this 
survey, and mail it off promptly. 

If you have questions or comments, please contact 



Jim KowaiSky at (907) 474-7181 
VAX IDrFYRAHl 



Please fold, staple and return 


your completed survey t 


o the address listed below by 







BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 




FlflST CLASS 


PERMIT NO. 13 


FAIRBANKS. ALASKA 



postage wi# bs paid by 



NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
)F MAILED 
IN THE 
UNfTEO STATES 



University of Alaska RAHi Survey 
SW Office of Institutional Research 
91 0 Yukon Drive 
Fairbanks, AK 99775-5440 



I 



GeneraUnformation, 



1, Please provicte the following address and fX)srtion information about yourself 



Ppsition 


Years Emoloved at the School 








School Namo 






2£ 


Pdcne 



2. Check the response that best describes your own experience or familiarity with the Rural Alaska Honors 
Institute: 



{ j Vary familiar - helped students apply, heard their 
rearrtions, saw their RAHI reports, watched them 
develop thereafter, h-^d /nuch RAHI alumni 
comment interacted with RAHI on numerous 
occasions, know the aims and personnel of the 
program 

I I Quite familiar - helped students af^ly, saw them 
upon their return, have a reasonable sense of how 
the RAHI program operates fr."^m firsthand and indirect 
comment 



I I So9^what familiar - heard enough about RAHI to be 
interested in teaming more, perhaps to encourage 
promising students to seek admission 

I j Barely familiar - know of RAHrs existence but do not 
have overall Impression of its strengths and weakne«;ses 
without researching or discussing wrth 
cotteagues/students 

I I Unfamiliar - this is the first encounter 1 hi^ve ever had 
with RAHI 



RAHI Assessment 



3. Circle nesponse that best characterizes your experienM in getting information about RAHI: 



a) easily available from various sources, in.ormative, complete, useful 

b) available - informative but incomplete 

c) marginally available - hard to find, slow to arrive, doesnl answer my questions 

d) inaccessible - hard to get information, frustrating 

e) availability unknown - unsure where to obtain information 

4. RAHI seeks academically promising students from spnng term 1 1th grade high school students. Please circle 
the answer below that best fits the number of students you communicate Wfth each year who would be eligible 
to apply to RAHI that year: 

a) more than 40 eligible 

b) between 20 and 40 

c) between 10 and 20 

d) between 5 and 10 

e) fewer than 5 

f) can't respond - don't know what type of students RAHI wants 

5. The RAHI appJteation process can best be characterized as: 
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a) clear process - straightforward, decision of RAHI selection committee conveyed thoughtfully and promptly 

b) reasonably clear - although thei^ are minor problems and uncertainties, the application prcK^ess worked out 
satisfactorily 

c) confusing experience - application/admission process is bewildering to students and school personnel, 
reasons for RAHI's decisions on specific students are puzzling 

d) negative experience - the process left significant negative impression about RAHI and the universi^ among 
some students or other community members 

a) no infonrjation on whteh to base a comment 
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RAMI Assessment 



6. Please provide the names of up to three RAHI alumni you are familiar with in the slots below(so we can connect 
your assessment with the individual student's self-assessment) and circle the one characterization that best fit 
each student from the descriptions provided: 



Student #1 








Student #2 






Student #3 




Name; 








Name: 






Name: 




a b 


c 


d 


e 


a b c 


d 


e 


a b c 


d e 



a) very positive - enthusiastic after RAHI, serious atwut academic future, RAHf experiences ettectivefy 
transmitted to other students, school personnel and community numbers 

b) positive - some increase in the students motivation noted in the home community 

c) neutral - effects of RAHI not distinguishable from normal maturation processes, no clear oositive effect on 
student's hopes for postsecondary education 

d) negative - student mainly relieved that RAHI was over, student's intentions of continuing education beyond 
high school were negatively affected, student suffered loss of stature at home because of attending RAHI 

e) no information to form an opinion 



7. Preparedness of students applying to and accepted by RAHI is steadily improving as reflected by standardized 
test scores. Which of the 3 explanations fits best? 

a) improvents in rural schools 

b) students are pre-selecting themselves as RAHI becomes more widely recognized 

c) both a)andb) 

Further comments: 



8- RAHI emphasizes ACADEMICS. LEADERSHIP SKU LS, and SOCIAL SKILLS. Please indicate your 
i iSGssment of this combination of RAHI goals: 

(a) too ambitious 

(b) about right 

(c) lacking in some important area. If you circled (c). what is missing? 
9, Suggestions for RAHI's future development: 

(Vis Of NO) 

A Admit some high school seniors along with the class made up predominantly of juniors. Do you favor such 

a nwve? 

Reasons: 
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B. We believe there are students as qualified as the ones RAHI admits who do not apply for some reason. Do (yhsot no) 

you agree? RAHI would especially appreciate your observation on the qualified students in any given year ^ 

who choose not to apply. Number: Reasons: 

UA Slate. Ade Office of In&itutional Research 
page 2 November 18, 1988 



RAMI Assessment 



C. Some observers of RAMI recommend that the program make more of an effort to interact with the parents of 

students. Do you concur with this? 

Suggested methods? 

D. Would you change either the core courses or the specialty courses offered at RAHl ? 

Core: ANSCA. Math, College Learning/Study Skills, Orientation to College System. Research 

Projea, Speech. Swimming, Writing 
Specialty Course (student picks one): Business Admin, Education. Engineenng, Natural Science 

Additions or subtractions: 



(YES Of 



(YPS<y NO) 



10. Please rate how you feel RAHl meets the needs of airai students in each of the following goal areas. (Circle 
one response per item) 



A. Better prepared for a career 

8. Better prepared for college life 

C. Improved leadershio skills 

D. Improved technfcal skills (math, computers) . 

E. Increased chances for job promotion 

F. Increased human relations skills 

G. Other 

11. Using the same rating scale above, how helpful would you 
be to students wanting to gain admission to RAHl ? 



Very 




Little 


No 


Doesn't 


Helpful 


Helpful 


Help 


Help 


Apply 




2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 





2 


3 


4 


5 



12. Your input is valuable as we continue to improve RAHl. Please comment freely, share anecdotes, or ask 
questions about the program in the space below. Use additional paper tt necessary. 
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Thank Youl 
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APPENDIX C: College Persistence of 
1983 RAHi Aiumni 



24 I DID NOT 

RESPOND TO 
SURVEY 



RAHI CLASS OF 1983 

Total Alumni - 40 



11 



STARTED ON 
, TRACK 




STARTED OFF 
TRACK 



BACHELOR'S 



11 



IStopout 

I 2 



THIRD 
ACADEMIC 
YEAR 



i 1986-87 


i 


1 

3J 


! 


FOURTH 


1 

2 


ACADEMIC 




YEAR 




1987-88 





BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE 



BACHELOR'S AA DEGREE CERTIFICATE 



1 



FIRST 






ACADEMIC 


3 


YEAR 


1984^5 




i 


6 
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